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COMMENT 


We discuss at length elsewhere the qualifications, political 
and personal, of the Republican nominees for the Presidency 
and Vice-Presideney, and also the salient features of the Re- 
publican platform. The belief is widespread that the cutcome 
of the Chicago convention has been to give Democrats an op- 
portunity. Whether they will profit by it at St. Louis remains, 
of course, to be seen. At the hour when we write, all the 
Democratic delegates have been elected. Estimates differ wide- 
ly as to the strength that will be shown by this or that eandi- 
date on the first ballot, for the reason that a large number of 
Democratie State conventions have refused to issue instruc- 
tions, and the present prepossessions of their delegates, though 
guessed at, and even in some instances proclaimed, may not 
foreshadow their action at St. Louis. The opinion seems to 
be current among well-informed and candid onlookers that 
Chief-Judge Alton B. Parker will have on the first ballot 
about four-tenths of the 996 delegates, and that Mr. W. R. 
Hearst will have rather more than two-tenths. Whether the 
latter, however, can retain, even on the first ballot, the 54 
delegates of Illinois, who were instructed for him, is already 
disputed. That he and Mr. Bryan between them can control 
the 334 delegates needed under the two-thirds rule to veto the 
nomination of an objectionable candidate is still firmly denied. 


Strange to say, Mr. William J. Bryan, who is not known to 
have expressed personally any confidence in his ability to 
exercise such a veto power, is said to have declared a belief 
that many of the Southern delegates instructed for Judge 
Parker do not favor too marked a retreat from the position 
taken by their party in 1896 and 1900, and consequently are 
likely to support the minority report from the platform com- 
inittee—a report which Mr. Bryan, no doubt, will write, and 
subsequently advocate on the floor of the convention. We need 
not say that any platform framed by Mr. Bryan is certain to 
be unacceptable to the mass of conservative Democrats in the 
doubtful States, and that if adopted it will put an end to 
the hope of the party’s success, not only in the present contest, 
but for many years to come. Tow Mr. Bryan could secure 
the 499 votes needed for the adoption of a platform we are 
unable to see. The assumption that such a disastrous event 
is possible implies that he and Mr. Hearst will prove much 
stronger than they seem to be on the face of the returns. 
Were it conceivable that, by a very narrow majority, a highly 
objectionable platform could be stamped with approval at St. 
Louis, it is obvious that a conservative Democrat would have 
cither to reject a nomination for the Presideney, or, in his 
letter of acceptance, to repudiate the convention’s declaration 
of principles, as General MeClellan did in 1864. In view of 
the determination expressed in the Republican platform to 
enforee the Fourteenth Amendment in those commonwealths 
which recently, by new State Constitutions, have changed 
materially the qualifications for the franchise, it seems to us 
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incredible that Southern Democrats will deliberately throw 
away the one opportunity offered them since 1892 of averting 
Republican domination and the application of coercion for 
the restoration of the suffrage to negroes throughout the 
Southern States. The mere agitation of such a proposal is 
sure to have grave consequences through the inflammation of 
race hatred. 


What effect is the Yition of the Chicago convention likely 
to have upon the prospect of success of the Republican party 
in such States as Wisconsin, Delaware, Indiana, and Illinois? 
It is denied by no one conversant with the state of things in 
Wisconsin that the convention’s refusal to admit the La Fol- 
lette delegation from that State, even with half a vote each, 
was an act of very dubious expediency. We may take for 
granted that if the late Senator Hanna had been living a 
conciliatory course would have been pursued. If three lists 
of Presidential electors should be presented to the voters of 
Wisconsin, it is hard to see how the triumph of the Democratic 
list could be prevented. If, on the other hand, the so-called 
Stalwarts, or followers of Senator Spooner, Senator Quarles, 
and Representative Babcock, shall decide to vote for the La 
Follette Presidential electors, and thereby assure their election, 
they cannot avert the simultaneous success of the La Follette 
State ticket, which is the last thing they desire. The solution 
of the problem thus presented is likely to tax severely the 


ingenuity and expertness of Mr. Cortelyou, the chairman . 


of the new Republican National Committee. 


It is hard to reconcile the decision of the Committee on Cre- 
dentials in the case of Wisconsin with that rendered in the case 
of Delaware. The Addicks men have shown themselves capable 
of polling more votes in Delaware than the so-called “ regular ” 
Republicans; but the friends of Governor La Follette have 
demonstrated a similar ascendency in Wisconsin, Whether, 
under the circumstances, the Republican nominees can carry 
Delaware next November seems to depend upon the character 
of the platform and the ticket that shall be put forward at 
St. Louis. The Democrats, if we assume that there would be 
no defection on the part of the Bryanite element, may be 
expected to poll about 19,000 votes. The voters controlled by 
Addicks are not believed to number more than 13,000, while 
the “regulars” have reason to claim that they can muster 
more than 7000. If united, the two factions can give the three 
electoral votes of the State to Mr. Roosevelt; but the “ reg- 
ulars ” evince great bitterness at their treatment in Chicago, 
and it would not be surprising if many of the latter should 
support the Democratic nominee if a representative of the 
conservative opinions exemplified by Judge Gray should be 
selected at St. Louis. It is taken for granted that Indiana 
has been fixed inflexibly in the Republican column by the 
nomination of her senior Senator for the Vice-Presidency. 
Suppose, however, that the Democrats should designate for 
the same office a native of the same State! In that event 
it is obvious that the element of State pride would be elimi- 
nated from the canvass. In T[llinois the rivalry between the 
Yates and anti-Yates factions would be deemed by Republicans 
more ominous but for the fact that thus far the dissensions 
within the Illinois Democracy seem quite as irreconcilable. 
We imagine that few persons who take an unbiassed view of 
the situation believe that any Democrat alive could get the 
electoral votes of Illinois next November, except the man who 
earried the State in 1892, and who also, in the same year, it 
will be remembered, beat President Harrison in the latter’s 
native State. 


An interesting table has been published by the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, which is one of the influential spokesmen of 
those who hold that ex-President Cleveland would run better 
than any other Democrat who could be named at St. Louis. 
It is, of course, to be borne in mind that, according to the 
last apportionment, there will be this year 476 electoral votes, 
of which 239 will be necessary for a choice. According to the 
table mentioned, Mr. Roosevelt is credited not only with such 
unquestionably Republican States as Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Oregon, and Washington, but also California, 
which in 1892 gave eight of its nine electoral votes to Cleve- 
land; Colorado, which has never given its electoral votes to 

























a Republican since 1888; Illinois, and Indiana, both of which 
were carried by Cleveland twelve years ago; Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming, all five of which supported 
Bryan in 1896; and West Virginia, which Cleveland carried 
three times. Rhode Island is left out of the calculation, and 
the only States assigned to Mr. Cleveland outside of those 
comprehended in the impenetrably solid South are Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, 
Wisconsin, Idaho, Montana, and Nevada. The outcome of this 
computation is 242 electoral votes for Mr, Cleveland and 231 
for Mr. Roosevelt, the three belonging to Rhode Island not 
being ccunted. 

Is there any Democrat except Mr. Cleveland who could 
be relied upon to carry the State last named? Is there not 
at least an even chance that Governor Garvin could secure for 
the ex-President the clectoral votes of Rhode Island this au- 
tumn, especially as Senator Aldrich will be deeply interested 
in the election of a Republican majority in the State Legis- 
lature? If this table be studied carefully, we incline to think 
that candid men must recognize that Mr. Cleveland would be 
more likely to gain some of the States assigned to Mr. Roose- 
yvelt than would the latter to make any considerable inroads 
on Mr. Cleveland’s list. To those Southern Democrats who 
have so much at stake in the coming contest, and who, with 
well justified anxiety, ask, How can we win? the Public Ledger 
answers, If you cannot win with Mr. Cleveland, you cannot 
win with anybody. The mooting of this question, followed, as 
it generally is, by the reply which we have noted, seems to have 
had within the last few days a profound and far-reaching effect 
on those delegates to St. Louis who have been disposed to take 
their cue from Mr. Gorman. If anybody imagines that the 
senior Senator from Maryland is capable of sacrificing to per- 
sonal resentment the future of a great party, he does not know 
the gentleman. 

We cannot indicate in a paragraph the weighty significance 
of the article on the Chicago strike of 1894, contributed by 
ex-President Cleveland to the July number of McClure’s Mag- 
azine. Reserving for careful consideration this chronicle of 
a sixteen days’ civil war, we merely note here that attention 
is directed to the inertia exhibited at that time by the State 
authorities of Illinois, and how, nevertheless, the uprising was 
put down without bloodshed by the Federal government. What 
we have in mind just now is a still later utterance of Mr. 
Cleveland’s, which was made on June 25 in the course of an 
interview with a staff representative of the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger, and which took the form of brief comments on 
some of the political topics that have an obvious bearing on 
the coming national election. The interview took place at 
Princeton, and the interviewer records that the ex-President 
was looking in excellent health, being scarcely as stout as he 
was some months ago, and, apparently, quicker and more 
energetic in his movements. His face is ruddier; his eyes 
are clear, and they kindle readily into a humorous sparkle. 


He would not discuss any candidates for the Democratie 
nomination, though he succinctly confirmed the approval for- 
merly expressed by him of Parker and Olney as aspirants to the 
Presidency. He was at special pains to disclaim any idea of 
influencing the choice of the Democratic national convention, 
or any belief that his influence could avail in that direction. 
Ile would speak explicitly only of two important features 
of the Republican national platform. He expressed the con- 
viction that the question of tariff adjustment, which the Re- 
publican national convention had undertaken to brush aside, 
would inevitably play a conspicuous if not decisive part in 
the canvass. The question had forced itself upon the people, 
he said, and, consequently, could not be side-tracked by poli- 
ticians, Even the few evasive and grudging words contained 
in the Republican platform, which, in a half-way fashion, 
rermits Republican voters to exercise independent thought 
on the subject, must combine, Mr. Cleveland predicted, with 
ithe insistence of the Democratic party, in season and out of 
season, upon tariff changes to bring the issue to the front in 
4 peremptory way. With regard to the attitude of the Re- 
publican party toward the Philippines he suggested that the 
promise of self-government held out to the people of those 
islands ought to assume a shape more definite, and sufficiently 
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tangible to hang a pledge upon, which can reasonably be made 
the ground of an appeal to the good faith and honesty of those 
assuming the obligation, and of a demand for its fulfilment. 


For the success of the Democratic party in the pending cam- 
paign Mr. Cleveland expressed a fervent hope, but, as for him- 
self, declared, as he has often before, that he is out of polities, 
and that, in his judgment, nothing could be less probable than 
that he should be requested once again to accept the national 
nomination of his party. Before taking leave, the representa- 
tive of the Public Ledger put bluntly the question, “If the 
Democratic national convention at St. Louis should nominate 
you for the Presidency, would you accept?” The first answer 
was given in pantomime. Mr. Cleveland vigorously shook his 
head, and lifted his hand as if to deprecate such an inquiry. 
Then he exclaimed, with rapid utterance: “ That will not hap- 
pen; that will not happen—-so there is no use talking about it. 
I have said it so often that it ought to be well understood.” 
The interviewer finds it impossible to define exactly the im- 
pression made upon his mind by these words, but it seemed 
to him that the speaker’s manner was not that of a man ab- 
solutely and inexorably antagonistic to a proffered idea. There 
was even a slight embarrassment in Mr. Cleveland’s speech. 
The interviewer confesses that he can name no unmistakable 
reason for the effect produced upon him, but he came away 
with the conviction that if the St. Louis convention should 
nominate Mr. Cleveland for the Presidency, the magnitude of 
the honor thus conferred would be appreciated, and the duty 
thereby imposed would be recognized. 


Of the eight members of the cabinet whom Mr. Roosevelt 
found in office when he succeeded William McKinley, only 
three now remain—to wit, John Hay, Secretary of State; Ethan 
A. Hitchcock, Secretary of the Interior; and James Wilson, 
Secretary of Agriculture. In the Treasury Department, Ly- 
man Gage has been succeeded by Leslie M. Shaw; in the War 
Department, Elihu Root has given place to William H. Taft; 
in the Navy Department, John D. Long was succeeded by 
William H. Moody, who in turn retires in favor of Paul Mor- 
ton; in the office of Attorney-General, Philander C. Knox 
gives way to William H. Moody; while in that of Postmaster- 
General, Charles Emory Smith has for some years been super- 
seded by Emory C. Payne. <As for the ninth and new Depart- 
ment, that of Commerce and Labor, Secretary Cortelyou, 
having been chosen chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, has resigned, and is succeeded by Victor H. Metealf. 
Should Mr. Roosevelt be elected President next November, 
there will doubtless be additional cabinet changes after March 
4, 1905. Mr. Moody has announced his intention of resigning 
the Attorney-Generalship at that time, if not earlier; and it is 
expected that, after the close of the campaign, Postmaster- 
General Payne will retire in favor: of National Chairman 
Cortelyou. 


The new Secretary of Commerce and Labor, though he 
was born at Utica, New York, and studied law there and at 
the Yale Law School, went to California soon after his ad- 
mission to the bar and soon acquired a lucrative practice. 
At the time of his selection for a cabinet appointment he was 
serving a third term as a Representative of his adopted State 
in Congress. Mr. Morton is the son of the late J. S. Morton, 
well known as Secretary of Agriculture in President Cleve- 
land’s second term. He has been since youth a railway em- 
ployee, and is reputed one of the best-equipped railroad men 
in the country. As his salary in the post of second vice- 
president of the Atchison and Santa Fé Railway is $35,000, 
he has probably received an assurance that he will retain the 
office of Secretary of the Navy after March 4, 1905, in the 
event of Mr. Roosevelt’s election to the Presidency. We 
imagine that there are few persons in the United States, no 
matter what their party predilections, who do not hope that in 
the contingency named Mr. John Hay will remain Secretary of 
State. Should he insist upon resigning functions which he 
has discharged so well since 1898, a more competent successor 
could not well be found than in Mr. Joseph Hodges Choate, 
who during the last seven years has been the American am- 
bassador at the Court of St. James’s. His fitness for the State 
Department is very much more obvious than are the qualifica- 























































































































tions of Mr. Morton, who was born in Detroit and brought 
up on a farm in Nebraska, for the management and develop- 
ment of the Navy. Whether as yet he has even seen the ocean 
is, we believe, disputed, and nobody pretends that he has ever 
set foot upon a battle-ship. Still, as a railroad man, he is 
likely to know something about iron and steel, and may be 
competent to say what armor-plates ought to cost. 


It is satisfactory to learn that a desirable modus vivendi 
has been arranged, pending the conclusion of a supplemental 
treaty, between the government of the canal zone and the 
independent Republic of Panama. In the first place, the 
Panama currency is to be based, like our own, upon the gold 
standard, the silver dollars coined by the new commonwealth 
being redeemable in gold dollars identical in weight and fine- 
ness with the gold dollar of the United States. But for this 
arrangement there would have been incessant and perhaps 
sometimes violent fluctuations of value in the Panama medium 
of exchange, and the result would have been disturbing to 
industrial and trade conditions on the isthmus. Fortunately, 
too, the Governor of the canal zone has been authorized to 
enter into an agreement with the Panama Republic for co- 
operation in the prevention of customs smuggling and frauds. 
The necessity of such an agreement will be obvious when we 
bear in mind that the Panama authorities are not in the least 
likely to oppose rates identical with those fixed by the Dingley 
Act, on commodities imported from Europe into their terri- 
tory. So far as the canal zone is concerned, all products of 
the United States may enter free of duty, but all foreign 
merchandise imported must pay Dingley rates. Even with a 
sincere willingness on the part of the Panama authorities to 
cooperate in the suppression of smuggling, it is likely to prove 
exceedingly difficult to prevent Havana cigars and European 
aleoholic beverages from finding their way surreptitiously into 
the canal zone. We observe, further, that a postal service was 
inaugurated in the canal zone on June 25. Henceforth mails 
from the zone to the United States and vice versa will be ear- 
ried at the domestic rates payable in the United States. It 
may have been observed that in the list of nine places where 
American post-offices have been opened, and where American 
custom-houses are to be organized, neither Panama nor Colon 
is included. That, of course, is because those towns are ex- 
pressly excluded, by the treaty made with the new republic, 
from the belt of territory ceded to the United States. That 
cession itself, it will be remembered, was not, in terms, abso- 
lute, the Republic of Panama retaining a nominal remnant of 
sovereignty. That this remnant is regarded by our government 
as a legal fiction is evident from the postal and revenue regu- 
lations which already have been imposed in the canal zone, 
and whieh quickly will be followed by the introduction of an 
independent judicial and police system. 


The friends of woman’s suffrage have had reason during 
the month of June to fix their attention on both Chicago and 
Berlin. To the Republican national convention four women 
were chosen as alternates from Western States, namely, two 
from Colorado, one from Utah, and one from Idaho. One of 
the delegates for whom the women were elected alternates did 
not appear at Chicago at all, and the three others were obliging 
cnough to absent themselves now and then from the convention 
hall, so that their feminine substitutes might officially take 
part in the proceedings. At Berlin the International Council 
of Women held its third quinquennial meeting. This body 
is an outgrowth of the council which was held at Washington 
in 1888, and which itself was the product of the movement 
started in 1883 by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Miss 
Susan B. Anthony to bring the women of the civilized world 
together in an international association for the extension of the 
suffrage to their sex. The first president of the association 
was Mrs. Fawcett, wife of the well-known political economist, 
who was Postmaster-General in a Gladstonian cabinet, and 
whose daughter was officially rated ahead of the senior 
wrangler when she graduated from the English University of 
Cambridge. Her successor was the Countess of Aberdeen, wife 
of the Governor-General of Canada, who, in turn, gave place in 
1899 to Mrs. May Wright Sewall, who, previously, had been 
vice-president. We learn with interest that, of all the twenty 
countries represented this year at Berlin in the International 
Council of Women, there are only two—namely, France and 
Switzerland—in which women have no franchise whatever. It 
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is not quite right, however, to assert that in no other English- 
speaking nation have they as few electoral rights as they 
possess in the United States. It is only in the Commonwealth 
of Australia that women are better off politically than they are 
in our Federal republic. Certainly they enjoy much more 
extensive political rights in four of our States than they do in 
the United Kingdom, where the attainment by them of the Par- 
liamentary franchise seems still far distant. 


The latest sea-fight at Port Arthur once more demonstrates 
the extreme vulnerability of the battle-ship. For the third 
time, a battle-ship of the largest dimensions and the most 
modern defence is struck by a torpedo and sent to the 
bottom within a few minutes. The Peresviet goes the way of 
the Petropavlovsk and the Hatsuse. Admiral Togo evidently 
kept his battle-ships well out of the way, and sent his de- 
stroyers in to do the real fighting. In this sort of fighting 
the battle-ship’s heavy guns, intended primarily to pierce 
the armor of the enemy’s battle-ships, are practically of no 
use. The only effective heavy gun-fire in the war was 
directed against the Variag; and this fine cruiser might 
have been repaired had she been within moderate distance of 
a dock; as it was, she sank because her captain blew her up, 
and not as a result of Japanese heavy gun-fire. The forts at 
Port Arthur have done no great damage to the Japanese fleet, 
perhaps because the fleet keeps carefully out of range; but the 
important point is that these heavy guns have not been able 
to hinder the torpedoing of ship after ship by the Japanese; 
they have not been effective as a defence, any more than as 
a means of attack. Neither on shipboard nor on shore do the 
twelve-inch guns make an effective figure, while against tor- 
pedo attacks the finest battle-ship with a foot of armor is as 
vulnerable as an unprotected cruiser. 





Mr. Balfour has just lost two more bye-elections, the ninth 
and tenth since the new year. Yet he sits tight, and the oft- 
prophesied dissolution is evidently about as far away as ever. 
This is really an admirable triumph of English good sense, and 
of personal statesmanship in Mr. Balfour himself. He has no 
particular policy; he does not warmly endorse Mr. Chamber- 
lain; nor is he a sound free-trader like the Duke of Devon- 
shire. Yet he holds on, and the affairs of the British Empire 
continue to flourish and prosper, and the Empire itself con- 
tinues to fulfil its great destiny among the nations. England 
is a living illustration of this kind of practical good sense in 
somewhat nebulous circumstances. Her Constitution has 
never been written down, nevertheless the Empire holds. Eng- 
lish law is largely a matter of uncodified common sense, but no 
nation has a greater reverence for law than the English have. 
So the policy of Mr. Balfour has two good precedents, in the 
British Constitution and the Common Law of England; and, 
like them, it manages very well. In an undefined way, Mr. 
Balfour’s policy is, to do as well as may be for the Em- 
pire. Mr. Balfour’s party gets on from day to day with 
singular success—accomplishing no great things, it is true, but 
also making no startling blunders; with no particular policy 
on any given point, yet with much reserve power, and an ab- 
stention from doctrinary pronouncements which is highly re- 
assuring. To put it briefly, Mr. Balfour is showing the power 
of the English governing class to govern, independently of 
doctrinal specifics, and simply by a certain inborn gift. 


England has survived the visit of King Edward to his im- 
perial nephew, Wilhelm II. For weeks before that event, the 
Teutophobe press of Great Britain was full of vague fore- 
bodings of dire things to come—of a repetition of the Vene- 
zuelan imbroglio, which strained the good understanding 
between this country and England; of some new Bagdad rail- 
road to be dumped upon the British exchequer; of some covert 
blow to be dealt at the Anglo-French entente cordiale. None 
of these dreadful things have happened, and King Edward 
returns none the worse from his visit to Kiel. The un- 
derstanding with France is strengthened, rather than weak- 
ened, for it is felt that, in the person of King Edward, defer- 
ence has been paid at Kiel to a friend of France, and that pres- 
tige is thereby added to the republic. In Germany itself there 
was an equally insistent tide of warnings against perfidious 
Albion. The Kaiser was asked, with the utmost deference, 
to beware of entangling alliances, and all the pitfalls set for 
him by the astute British were carefully and repeatedly pointed 
































out. To tell the truth, there is something ridiculous in the 
spectacle of this mutual suspicion, and it is possible that per- 
ception of it prompted King Edward to go to Kiel, even 
though he foresaw the misgivings of a certain section of the 


press. 





June is the special season of discourse from the college 
presidents and other educators. As the graduating classes go 
out into the world their preceptors give them, in baccalaureate 
sermons and like deliverances, such parting information as 
they can. It is interesting to observe how the times impress 
these speakers. Dr, Frissell, Principal of the Hampton Nor- 
mal Institute, where Booker Washington was taught, was the 
bacealaureate preacher at Phillips Academy, Andover. He 
told the boys of that venerable school that we have a tre- 
mendous fight on our hands during the next forty or fifty 
years, and if we cannot give higher (governmental) efficiency 
and honesty with the mass in control than under any other 
form, “ Cxsarism is certain under some new name, and the 
great experiment is a failure.” He relied on the “ flaming 
earnestness of small minorities” to win the fight, as in the 
past, against overwhelming odds; else, he said, the last cen- 
tury will be a mere gap like that between the Scipios and the 
Cxsars. Kindred anxieties seemed to stir Dr. Schurman of 
Cornell. He talked to his young men about the “ profound 
unrest ” that prevailed in the world they were about to enter. 
IIe thought it a “question whether the ancient landmarks 
will not be moved and the ancient moorings loosened.” Is 
our republic, he asked, to remain a democratic organization 
under which men with equal rights govern themselves, or to 
become a tyrannical organization under which special interests 
like capital, labor, or the military spirit are to control the 
destinies of men ? 

Dr. Hadley of Yale showed no special alarm about the 
times, but issued a warning against making wealth and do- 
minion a primary object and trusting to them as a source of 
national strength. With power there comes, he thought, some 
relaxation of discipline, and he declared that the attempt to 
make human selfishness the fundamental standard of right 
conduct was as disastrous as to make our unchecked human 
instincts the standard of right conduct. Almost every evil— 
political, social, or commercial—which seriously threatens our 
prosperity, can be traced, he thought, “to our tolerant accept- 
ance of selfishness as a basis of morality.” President Harris 
of Amherst found reassurance in the growing protest against 
corruption. He deplored the condition of those of our rich 
people whom, because of their extravagance, self-indulgence, 
and low moral standards, he called “the degenerates of our 
cities,” but he was confident that the influence of educated 
men upon opinion would solve our problems. Dr. Wilson of 
Princeton sent his young men out with a good heart, telling 
them, in effect, that they. had not been to Princeton for 
nothing, and that though wealth had accumulated vastly, and 
the material side of civilization loomed up big, they must not 
helieve that this is an age debauched and material beyond pre- 
cedent. Spiritual impulses, he said, were running in new 
channels; the spirit of man in our day is as strong as his 
hand, our life is greater than the things we handle, and that 
life is us, and where we go it goes with us. So spake five 
bacealaureate preachers, and sufficiently indicate the direction 
and: scope of this year’s group of such discourses. Outside of 
the colleges, we observe that at Cleveland Mr. J. D. Rockefeller 
assured the Sunday-school of which he. is still the superin- 
tendent that he felt better than he had felt in ten years. From 
Concord, New Hampshire, another leader, Mrs. M. B. G. Eddy, 
issued to her followers formal assurance of her continued 
bility to work for Zion, the published expectations of her 
cnemies to the contrary notwithstanding. 





Commencement at Boston College, a Roman Catholic in- 
stitution, was garnished by an address by the Hon. Bourke 
Cockran on “The Conversion of the United States to Catho- 
heity.” Of course Mr. Cockran made a good speech; he always 
oes. He encouraged his Catholic brethren to go ahead and 
convert the United States to their faith. He felt it to be im- 
portant to the welfare and prosperity of the people that it 
should be done; he felt that it would afford security to the 
permanence of republican government on this continent, and 
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he held that the conversion of the United States was not an 
extravagant conception, but a practicable enterprise well within 
the bounds of accomplishment. This was all good missionary 
talk and proper enough to the oceasion, but did not Mr, Cock- 
ran’s enthusiasm get a little the better of him when he went 
on to tell his young friends that the Catholic Church is not 
merely the friend of freedom, but its fountain; not only the 
friend of progress, but its light; not only the natural support 
of republicanism in the United States, “but the origin of the 
Constitution we value is hers”? This was news in Boston, but 
the orator explained that the valuable features of the Consti- 
tution were derived from the gospel preached centuries ago 
on the shores of Lake Galilee, whereof the fundamental fea- 
ture was that all men were born equal in the sight of God. 
Then he meant Christianity when he said Catholicity? Not 
quite, for if we get the drift of his thought from a very in- 
complete report of what he said, the Catholicity he speaks of 
is something to which Protestants as well as heathen are sub- 
ject to conversion. Of course a Catholic orator speaking to a 
Catholic audience is out of range of outside criticism, and 
may say what he will as long as it suits his audience, and use 
his words in any sense that they understand. And yet Mr. 
Cockran knows as well as his hearers must have known that 
the “ Catholicity ” represented in the Constitution was Protes- 
tant by an overwhelming preponderance, and that when he 
spoke of our government as the fruit of Catholie instruction, 
he took an extremely long view. We hope “ Catholicity ” won’t 
have things all its own way in this country, nor all Protestants 
be converted to it, for, as thoughtful Catholics realize, the open 
competition with Protestantism here has had a vastly useful 
and liberalizing influence on the American Catholie Church. 


The Toronto Mail criticises, gently enough but with some 
feeling, Secretary Hay’s order substituting “ American” for 
“United States” on the seals, stamps, plates, and devices of 
the foreign representatives of the United States. It says, truly 
enough, that the United States are not the whole of America, 
and makes the natural and obvious objections to the monopo- 
lizing of a continental name by one of that continent’s constit- 
uent nations. The Secretary’s order is not political, but 
merely literary, 9nd aims to make nomenclature follow usage 
and promote convenience. It is the rule—almost the univer- 
sal rule—that the embassies, legations, and consulates of the 
United States are known as “ American.” Citizens of the 
United States are “ Americans” as distinguished from Mexi- 
cans, Brazilians, Canadians, and other dwellers on this con- 
tinent. An ambassador of the United States is “the Ameri- 
can Ambassador.” Custom and convenience have brought 
this about. Not only in Europe, but in South America. There 
has been no other compact name for us. When our forebears 
named their union the “ United States of America,” they did 
no more than was natural. There were at that time no other 
united states maintaining republican government in America. 
The name our fathers gave this country is all the name it has 
got, and all it seems likely to have. It cannot well be changed, 
but if any American nation really feels aggrieved by our having 
it, there is a possible remedy. She may plausibly hope to share 
it with us. We occupy the name, but our occupation is not ex- 
elusive. Canada, for example, would undoubtedly be weleome 
to join with us in the enjoyment of our national appellation. 





A learned American, whose attainments and abilities are 
not less appreciated abroad than at home, is the Hon. Hannis 
Taylor, lawyer and law-writer, and lecturer on Constitutional 
and international law in the Columbian University in Wash- 
ington. He comes from the South; a native of North Caro- 
lina; lately a resident of Alabama. He was Minister to Spain 
during Mr. Cleveland’s last administration, and more recently 
has represented our government as counsel before the Spanish 
Treaty Claims Commission and the Alaskan Boundary Tri- 
bunal. Evidently his reputation as a lawyer is of the highest, 
but fame still more extended and sure has come to him as the 
author of two renowned works, The Origin and Growth of the 
English Constitution, and International Public Law. These 
books now rank as eminent—perhaps the highest—authorities 
in the great subjects of which they treat, and it is mainly be- 
cause of them that on June 30 the University of Dublin made 
Mr. Taylor a LL.D., and that on July 23 the University 
of Edinburgh will confer upon him the same honor, 






























































































The Republican Platform 


Ir the managers of the Chicago convention had desired that 
the campaign now beginning should pivot exclusively on Mr. 
Roosevelt's personality and record, they would have framed a 
platform differing materially in respect, not only of brevity, but 
of three important particulars. After recalling succinctly the 
past achievements of the Republican party, and its resultant 
claim to the gratitude and confidence of the country, they would 
have recognized, as did William McKinley in his last public 
speech, that other times require other promises and other serv- 
ices, and they would have gratified the many revisionists in their 
own ranks by pledging themselves to bring about an early and 
substantial readjustment of the tariff to the material changes 
that have taken place in industrial and trade conditions since the 
Dingley bill became a law. They could also have.made more 
definite, and, therefore, more satisfactory, the agreement to give 
the Filipinos self-government; and, finally, they could have re- 
frained from demanding an immediate enforcement of the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Federal Constitution. Had they adopt- 
ed a platform thus conceived, they would have spiked two of the 
enemy's guns; they would have avoided the tactical mistake of 
goading opponents to desperation; and, in a word, they would 
have done all that human foresight could suggest to restrict the 
field of controversy and of prophecy to the past, present, and prob- 
able outcome of the forceful, strongly marked, yet withal en- 
gaging, individuality of their nominee for the Presidency. As it 
is, the Republican national convention has put forth a manifesto 
in which, though awarding five times as many words to laudation 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s administration as the platform of 1900 
allotted to that of his predecessor, they have gone on to handicap 
the nominee by turning a deaf ear to Republican revisionists and 
giving them a stone when they ask for bread; by practically 
ignoring, instead of trying to conciliate, the anti-imperialistic 
sentiment; and by committing both him and themselves to an ill- 
timed, a needless, an exasperating, a detestable revival of race 
hatred and race war. 

As a matter of fact, the platform constructed at Chicago, which 
might have been made almost unassailable, is vulnerable at many 
points. We glance at them in the order in which they will meet 
the reader’s eye. The platform begins by challenging on behalf 
of the Republican party the entire credit for the recovery of 
American industry from the panie of 1893. Considerable assur- 
ance is required to assert that this memorable crisis, and the in- 
dustrial and business depression that preceded it, should be im- 
puted to the Democracy, that only gained possession of the Fed- 
eral government on March 4, 1893, instead of to the Republican 
party, that had held power during the four preceding years. 
Dates are awkward things, and they offer in this instance a nut 
that Republican stump-speakers may find hard to crack. 

On the principle of “claiming everything,” the Chicago plat- 
form proceeds to monopolize all the honor earned by the liberation 
of Cuba. “ We refused,” it says, “to palter longer with the mis- 
eries of Cuba.” The Cubans themselves know well that, up to 
the spring of 1898, it was in Democratic, rather than Republican, 
newspapers that they sought and found a generous aid that never 
flagged until it generated a tidal-wave of American sympathy for 
their oppressed and devastated island. They recall with equal 
vividness the fact that, from March 4, 1897, until February 15, 
1898, when the battle-ship Waine was blown up in the harbor of 
Havana, they never had the slightest hope of securing intervention 
from the McKinley administration. Nor have they forgotten 
that, even after that deadly insult to our flag, Senator Hanna, 
the accredited mouthpiece of the administration, tranquillized 
Wall Street with the assurance that “There would be no 
war.’ 

We venture to guess that Sefor Quesada, the present representa- 
tive of Cuba in Washington, could testify that, during that event- 
ful night of April 18-19, 1898, not a Democratic voice or vote 
opposed the liberationists, whereas most serious obstruction was 
offered by the Republican Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and by well-recognized mouthpieces of the Executive in the 
Senate. On the whole, it required a good deal of impudence for 
the authors of the Chicago platform to set up an exclusive title 
to Cuba’s gratitude. 

We pass to the equivocal, faint-hearted, and meaningless pro- 
nouncements, which evade, rather than confront, the issues of 
revision and reciprocity. We are told that rates of duty should 
be readjusted only when conditions have so changed that the pub- 
lic interests demand their alteration. That is a truism: what not 
only Democrats, but seores of thousands of Republicans, believe 
is that the change has long since occurred. The Chicago plat- 
form goes on to say that the work of readjustment cannot “ safe- 
ly” be committed to any but Republican hands. It has been in 
their hands three years since President McKinley acknowledged 
the necessity of readjusting the Dingley tariff. We opine that 
if the American people want readjustment they will commit the 
task to public servants that will get it done. This is now the 
seventh year since the reciprocity clauses of the Dingley tariff 
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act were placed upon the statute-book. If we except the stunted 
instalment of reciprocity granted to Cuba in fulfilment of a sol- 
emn promise, no sincere attempt has been made by the Republican 
party to carry out the purpose of those clauses, although nearly 
three years ago President McKinley declared at Buffalo that 
“reciprocity treaties are in harmony with the spirit of the 
times,” and that, “if, perchance, some of our tariffs are no long- 
er needed for revenue, or to encourage and protect our indus- 
tries at home, why should they not be employed to extend and 
promote our markets abroad?” All that the Chicago convention 
was willing to say by way of endorsement was: “ We believe in 
the adoption of all practicable methods for the further extension 
of our foreign markets, including commercial reciprocity wherever 
reciprocal arrangements can be effected, consistent with the prin- 
ciples of protection, and without injury to American agriculture, 
American labor, or any American industry.” Who are to be the 
vouchers for the prescribed consistency? The Democrats? Ob- 
viously not. The Republican revisionists? Oh, no. The stand- 
patters, of course. 

According to the Chicago platform, no readjustment of the 
tariff can be entrusted to Democrats, because their unfitness for 
the function has been demonstrated by history. ‘“ A Democratic 
tariff,” we are told, “has always been followed by business ad- 
versity; a Republican tariff by business prosperity.” This is 
history, “as she is wrote,” by Republican national conventions. 
Was it not the Democrats who framed and enacted the tariff of 
1846, which was followed by a decade of unprecedented prosperity ? 
Were Democrats or Republicans responsible for the tariff legis- 
lation which for twelve years had preceded the frightful crisis of 
1873? Really these Republican platform-mongerers must take 
for granted that the voters, whom they essay to gull, have missed 
a common-school education. 

Still pursuing the policy of “claiming everything,” the Chi- 
cago platform avers that the country is indebted exclusively to 
the Republican party for the establishment of the gold standard, 
the maintenance of which, it warns voters, cannot safely be com- 
mitted to the Democratic party. If this means that the preserva- 
tion of the gold standard cannot safely be entrusted to Bryan- 
ites, the assertion is a superfluous platitude. If it means that 
the same thing can be said of the conservative Democrats who 
were dominant at the White House in Mr. Cleveland’s two ad- 
ministrations, and who are expected to dominate once more at 
St. Louis, the assertion is rank with mendacity and ingrati- 
tude. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Cleveland in his first annual message 
(1885) urged a repeal of the Bland-Allison silver law, which 
was calculated to pull down the gold standard by requiring the 
purchasing and coining of silver. His Secretary of the Treasury 
strongly supported the demand. It was not a Democratic, but 
a Republican, administration, which doubled the load of depre- 
ciating silver by the Sherman law of 1890. On the other hand, it 
was President Cleveland who, in August, 1893, convoked Congress 
for the express purpose of stopping silver purchasing and coin- 
ing, and kept the Legislature nailed to Washington till the gold 
standard got a chance to lift its head. If we come down to 1896, 
does the credit of being outspoken and inflexible champions of 
the gold standard belong to the Republicans, who that year in- 
serted in their platform a disingenuous, dishonest plank in. favor 
of international bimetallism which they knew they could never 
get, or to the gold Democrats, who, setting fidelity to a great 
principle above the duty of allegiance to party, unfurled a banner 
of their own, er went forth in solitude to obloquy and exile? 

We believe, lastly, that no more serious tactical error has ever 
been committed by political commanders, on the eve of a cam- 
paign expected to be strenuous and heated, than the Chicago con- 
vention’s endorsement of the demand for the enforcement of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

The Republican plank dealing with this subject is open 
to grave objection on two grounds. In the first place, it 
ignores the constitutional delimitation of the Federal Legislature 
from the Federal Judiciary. The plank insists that Congress 
shall determine the question of fact and of law, whether in any 
State the elective franchise has been unconstitutionally restricted. 
That is to say, it arrogates to the Federal Legislature a function 
which is reserved to the United States Supreme Court. In the 
second place, the framers of the plank had not sense enough to 
heed the adage, Let sleeping dogs lie. The provocation to a re- 
crudescence of race prejudice and race enmity was given at a time 
when, practically, the Democracy seemed likely to let the election 
go by default; when a majority of the Southern Democrats, or, 
at all events, of their leaders, seemed disposed to accept a hope- 
less or a colorless candidate; and to pass over the one man who, 
as Republicans themselves foreboded, might reach the White 
House, on which twice already he has upreared the Democratic 
standard. 

It was, we repeat, the worst of bad tactics to admin- 
ister at such a juncture an electric and eye-opening shock to 
Southern Democrats; and if Senator Hanna had been there he 
would never have countenanced such an act of folly, 
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The Republican Ticket 


As we measure age in these days, it was a young man’s ticket 
which the Republican party put forward at Chicago, for Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, of New York, is only forty-six, and Charles W. 
Fairbanks, of Indiana, is but a few years older. It is not, of 
course, the first time that a man under fifty has been nominated 
for the Presidency. William J. Bryan was but thirty-six when 
he was made the Democratic standard-bearer in 1896; Grover 
Cleveland was forty-seven when he was first nominated in 1884; 
Ulysses S. Grant was forty-six when he was first named in 1868; 
George B. McClellan was only thirty-eight when he was put for- 
ward as the nominee of the Democratic party in 1864, and Frank- 
lin Pierce was but ten years older when he swept the country in 
1852. Up to the present time, however, Theodore Roosevelt is 
the only man of whom it ean be said that he was but forty-three 
when he entered the White House. Neither will it be disputed 
that in temperament he is even younger than his years. He is 
impulsive, sympathetic, magnetic. It is not surprising that such 
qualities should prove attractive to his coevals. They are char- 
acteristic of youth. If it be, as an English Lord Chancellor once 
ironically suggested, an “atrocious crime” to be a young man, 
Mr. Roosevelt must be acknowledged guilty of it. In our opinion, 
it is precisely his actual and temperamental juvenility that ac- 
counts for the extraordinary ascendency acquired by Mr. Roose- 
velt over much of the Republican rank and file, an ascendency 
to which veteran leaders found themselves compelled to submit 
at Chicago. Youth is the secret of his popularity. The virtues 
and achievements of the young are invested with the charm of 
surprise: even their weaknesses and foibles meet with forbear- 
ance and indulgence, because it is taken for granted that they 
will be eliminated by experience and maturity. How, otherwise, 
can we explain a performance unique in the history of Vice- 
Presidents? It is true that no fewer than three Vice-Presidents, 
to wit, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and Martin Van Buren, 
have become heads of the Federal Executive, but never before 
has a President by accident succeeded in obtaining a nomination 
to the Chief Magistracy from the party that elected him to the 
minor office. Every one of the four preceding Presidents by acci- 
dent strove to gain that prize, but they all failed. Theodore 
Roosevelt, on the other hand, was nominated at Chicago without 
a dissenting voice. The significance of the phenomenon is not 
cancelled by a recognition of the indubitable fact that unfore- 
seeable circumstances have contributed to Mr. Roosevelt’s eleva- 
tion. More than any other man alive he has reason to believe 
in his star, and, like the dictator Sulla, to describe himself as 
“ Felix.” Literally kicked up-stairs into the Vice-Presidency, for 
the undisguised purpose of ending his political career, Fate sum- 
moned him to the White House; and when, subsequently, by his 
conduct in office, he alienated some of the mightiest promoters 
of Republican success, the one public man, whom, possibly, they 
might have relied upon to block Mr. Roosevelt’s further progress, 
was called away by destiny. As one of the bitterest and most im- 
placable enemies of the President within the Republican ranks in 
his own State said, when he learned of the death of Senator 
Hanna: “It is all over. J surrender. I cannot fight against 
God.” 

This is a one-sided view of the matter. To no other President 
by accident could death have rendered such decisive help. Even 
had Senator Hanna lived, and had consented to organize the ele- 
ments of opposition that existed in the background at Chicago, 
it is our firm conviction, in view of all the facts, that Mr. Roose- 
velt would have beaten him. : 

Does it follow that because Mr. Roosevelt, through his hold 
on the imagination and sympathy of the masses of young men 
in the Republican party, was able to compel the unanimous en- 
dorsement of his candidacy at Chicago, he is equally certain to 
triumph at the ballot-box? It must be remembered that youthful 
voters, while easily enthused, are as easily discouraged and de- 
pressed. Young soldiers have not the steadiness of veterans. No- 
body knows better than Mr. Roosevelt that, on the political bat- 
tle-field, he has never yet been under fire. If we pass over such 
minor local contests as those in Assembly districts, we may say 
that he had been only three times a candidate for an elective 
office, and that in none of those cases were political batteries 
turned on his personality or his record. When, in 1887, he was 
the Republican nominee for Mayor of his native city, he was to- 
tally overlooked, public interest being monopolized by the fight 
between the protagonists Abram 8S. Hewitt and Henry George. 
In 1898, when he was put forward by the Republicans for the 
Governorship of New York, he was spared by his political oppo- 
nents, to whom it seemed ungracious and unseemly to wage furi- 
ous and relentless warfare on a man who, but yesterday, had 
risked his life against a foreign -foe, and sought glory at the 
cannon’s mouth. We need not say that in 1900 the Democrats 
were too much absorbed in their desperate and hopeless effort to 
stem the stampede to McKinley to waste any ammunition on the 
Republican nominee for the Vice-Presidency. Yet it must be 
noted that, on the three occasions named, although he was ex- 
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empt from attack, and his vote-getting qualities had a_ perfectly 
free field for exercise, Mr. Rocsevelt failed signally to prove the 
possession of any power of adding strength to a ticket. In 1887 
he was not only distanced by Hewitt, but outpaced considerably 
by Henry George. In 1898, when he was fresh from San Juan 
Hill, he got a plurality of only 17,786, which presented an astound- 
ing contrast to the plurality of 268,469 given to McKinley only 
two years before. In 1900, though the presence of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s name on the Republican ticket should presumably have ap- 
pealed to State pride, McKinley’s plurality in New York under- 
went a drop to 143,606. From the precedents just cited, the in- 
ference seems justified that Mr. Roosevelt's magnetism is an 
intermittent, a suspensible, a neutralizable force. The effect is 
short-lived. Somehow, the electric current which is generated by 
contact with his gleaming eye and glad hand gets stopped and 
dissipated between the convention hall and the ballot-box. The 
truth, of course, is that in 1887 and 1898, though nobody then 
took the trouble to suggest criticism or distrust, the voters had 
time to think whether, on the whole, it would be safe to entrust 
young Mr. Roosevelt with the functions of Mayor or of Governor. 
In the campaign now begun, they will not only have time to 
think, but Mr. Roosevelt’s Democratic opponents may be relied 
upon to give them something to think about. For the first time 
in his career the President will learn what George Eliot meant 
when she said that hostile scrutiny is torture. 

As for the nomination of Senator Fairbanks for the Vice- 
Presidency, it may have been a judicious move for the Republic- 
ans from one point of view; and it certainly was a clever stra- 
tegical maneuvre on the part of Mr. Roosevelt’s friends if it be 
true that the present Chief Magistrate already has his eye on 
the Republican nomination for the Presidency in 1908. There is 
no doubt that Senator Fairbanks—rather than Mr. Dick or Mr. 
Herrick, though the two last named are citizens of Ohio—is 
the true political representative and legatee of Senator Hanna. 
He is the man upon whom many puissant but just now reticent 
Republicans, that look with but seant confidence on Mr. Roosevelt, 
would have united this year had circumstances been propitious. 
Had Mr. Fairbanks retained his seat in the S<enate, and there- 
with the control of the party machine in his State, he might rea- 
sonably have looked forward to becoming the spokesman and the 
champion of conservative Republican interests during the next 
quadrennium. By his acceptance of the Vice-Presidency he has 
made himself a negligible factor, except, of course, in the event 
of accident. We do not credit Senator Fairbanks with preter- 
natural sagacity when we opine that a recognition of this fact 
had something to do with the coldness, not to say annoyance, 
with which he regarded the proposal to give him the second’ place 
on the Republican ticket. 

On the other hand, if the Republican managers regarded Wis- 
consin and Illinois as comparatively safe, and thought it good 
tactics to use all the ammunition left at their disposal in Indiana 
as being a State exceptionally doubtful—and if they also deemed 
it prudent, with an eye to the sober second thought of the 
electorate-at-large, to counterbalance Mr. Roosevelt’s effusive per- 
sonality with a reassuring antithesis—-they could have hit upon 
no better choice than they actually made. In outward aspect and 
habitual demeanor, in temperament, in character, there could be 
no sharper contrast than that offered by the Republican nominees 
for the Presidency and the Vice-Presidency. Mr. Roosevelt is 
still “one of the boys.” Mr. Fairbanks embodies the ideal of a 
‘grave and reverend senior.” There is something portentous in 
his seriousness. His taciturnity and his solemnity seem at once 
congenital and studied. He makes on a close observer the im- 
pression of having modelled himself from youth on Milton’s con- 
ception of a statesman, “deep on whose brow engraven delib- 
eration sat and public care.” 

On the whole, there is a good deal to be said for both ends of 
the Republican ticket. The question for the Democrats to ponder 
is, How can they beat it? 





The Papacy and the Republic 


ZoLtaA in his novel—Rome—makes Abbé Pierre Froment con- 
ceive of the Roman Catholic Church in America as “ overflowing 
with sap and upheld by intense hopes, as at the aurora of the 
rejuvenated Christianity of to-morrow.” ‘“ The freedom of the re- 
public is against Rome. The Mississippi will not be dominated 
by the Tiber,” said Oliver Wendell Holmes, the son of a Puritan 
minister. Here is the hope of far-seeing European Catholics, 
albeit expressed by an imaginary character in a story by an 
author whom Catholics detest, set over against the dogmatic state- 
ment of an old-fashioned New-Englander. Do they conflict, or 
has each an element of truth? 

Such a question is inevitably suggested by recent happenings. 
Never before in the history of the national capital have two mem- 
bers of the cabinet, a justice of the Supreme Court, and repre- 

























































































sentative legislators and military and naval officials sat down at 
a dinner with an Italian member of the College of Cardinals, at 
which he was the guest of honor and a member of the cabinet the 
host; nor has any previous President ever formally welcomed a 
Roman Catholic Italian prelate as cordially as President Roose- 
velt recently welcomed Cardinal Satolli. 

In explanation of Secretary Taft’s unusual courtesy to Cardinal 
Satolli, it may be said that he was but returning courtesies re- 
ceived by him when in Rome, as special commissioner deputed 
to deal with the Vatican anent Philippine matters. President 
Roosevelt’s exceptional treatment of Cardinal Satolli is but nat- 
ural in view of his other dealings with Roman Catholics since he 
became President. 
friendships and acquaintance have been with men of all sorts and 
conditions, all races and all religions, and since becoming Presi- 
dent he has put into practice a catholicity of action conformable 
to the ideals of the republic such as none of his predecessors have 
ever shown. Benjamin Harrison, elder in a Presbyterian Church, 
William McKinley, confidant and advisor with Methodist-Episco- 
pal bishops, were typical of a long line of Protestant Presidents 
who theoretically believed that Roman Catholics were Christians 
and that they were entitled to offices under the republic; but as 
for having personal friends among Roman Catholics, as for put- 
ing them in places of responsibility, as for living up to the spirit 
as well as the letter of the law which guarantees parity of stand- 
ing between Christian and Jew, Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
they could not; their antecedents, training, tastes were all 
against it. 

President Roosevelt, on the contrary, has been more of a 
“mixer”; his political and army experiences have bound him 
close to men of all faiths and all religions, and his religious af- 
filiations have been with the more liberal sects, less rabid in their 
hostility to Romanism. Consequently, for this reason, as well as 
for others, his advent to the Presidency may be said to mark a 
new era. He will not run contrary to the traditions and con- 
victions of the country, to the extent of giving the papacy a 
status at Washington which it would like, namely, the right to be 
represented diplomatically. Neither, on the other hand, will he 
be deterred by any fear of Protestant criticism from dealing bold- 
ly and fairly with problems as they arise at home or abroad— 
problems that affect the welfare of the increased Roman Catholic 
population of the nation. He will do this not from policy, 
but from principle, but in doing it he will be politic never- 
theless. 

This new attitude on the part of the national Executive will 
be but the reflection of an altered attitude by the Protestant 
majority of the electors. Not that the time has come yet when 
most of our voters will vote as readily for Roman Catholic candi- 
dates for office as they will for Protestant candidates; not that 
the A. P. A. spirit has passed away entirely. But there is a 
lessened spirit of antagonism to Roman Catholicism among Protes- 
tant thinkers and leaders, more harmony of effort between Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic clergymen in civil reform movements, 
and less and less criticism of recognition of Roman Catholics’ 
worth by executives who dare to appoint them to administrative 
or judicial positions. 

Not every Protestant is prepared to say, with Senator Hoar, 
that he believes that “if every Protestant were to be stricken 
down by a lightning stroke, that our brethren of the Catholic 
faith would still carry on the republic in a spirit of true and 
liberal freedom.” But it is significant that in such a book as 
Mr. Selleck’s recent one on The Spiritual Outlook for this coun- 
try, this Universalist clergyman should praise the Roman Cath- 
olie Church as he does and predict a greater career than ever 
for it in the future, and that Rev. S. D. McConneli, one of the 
ablest and most thoughtful of Protestant Episcopalian clergymen, 
in some of his recent writings on the future of Christianity in 
this country, should have recognized so clearly the potency of a 
closely articulated church with a uniform message at a time of 
transition like the present, and the attraction it will have for- 
society at a time when in affairs of state the organizing prin- 
ciple is coming to be dominion, the cardinal claim authority; and 
the cardinal virtue obedience. 

If on the side of the state and of society in general there is 
a more tolerant spirit toward Roman Catholicism due to various 
forces obvious and some not so apparent, it is because here, by the 
admission of Roman Catholic prelates like the late Archbishop 
Corrigan, competition with Protestantism has produced a very 
much more liberal type of Catholicism than Europe or South 
America know, and because the American hierarchy, from Cardi- 
nal Gibbons down to the priesthood, have once and for all given 
up the claims of the Church on the state which are still made in 
Europe. It is the avowed ambition of Roman Catholics here to 
conquer the country, but in a spiritual, not political, way. “ For 
my pert,” says Cardinal Gibbons, “I vastly prefer the system 
obtaining in these United States by which the Church is sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, rather than as in European 
countries, where the state supports the Chureh; and where, as 
in consequence, the Church has to suffer in her liberty... . I 
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hope the day may never come when the state here shall build 
our churches and salary our clergy.” Had France cardinals and 
archbishops equally in sympathy with republican ideals, how dif- 
ferent the state of affairs in France might be. It is useless to 
deny that many of the Roman Catholic prelates of the country 
look forward to a time when the state shall support their 
parochial schools and eleemosynary institutions; and some of 
them would like to see the American Federation of Catholic 
Societies turned into an instrument for securing legislation along 
this line by political pressure. But the saner and more far-seeing 
minds among the hierarchy realize that such a policy would be 
fatal to that peace and prosperity which now comes to the Church 
in this country through its perfect liberty, its sympathetic ap- 
preciation by an ever-increasing number of Protestants, and by 
the sturdier type of laity that are developed by the régime of 
self-support that is necessary now. Temporal power mingled with 
spiritual authority has been the curse of the papacy in Europe, 
and none know it better than the leaders of American Catholicism. 





The Uses of Adversity 


To find a magazine article that one reads and then rereads in 
these days of swift production is a phenomena worth recording. 
Doubtless those who read Professor Lloyd Morgan’s article on 
“The Riddle of the Universe,” in the June Contemporary, will 
reread it. The whole article deserves close attention from the 
beginning with its incisive distinction between the field for sci- 
entific investigation and the field for metaphysical speculation to 
the last paragraph on the problem of evil. 

The old-fashioned subject of the uses of adversity has been 
much lost sight of in recent: years, while there has been a quick 
growth of athletic Christianity and a spread of facile optimism, 
and it is well to be reminded by Professor Morgan that the great 
human type was the Man of Sorrows. ‘“ What would Christ be 
to you if He were not this?” -he asks. 

Perhaps sorrow as a means to consciousness can afford to be 
emphasized. Not only is a noble discontent the high road to moral 
and spiritual growth, but a capacity for suffering, aye, actual 
suffering in itself is the chief way of enlarging the consciousness 
and developing the soul. “The soul,” Rosmini tells us, “is the 
‘apacity for feeling.” “If,” he says, “the soul feels itself, it is, 
in its essence, feeling, since it is only feeling that is felt by it- 
self; and if bodies are felt by the soul and the soul is felt by it- 
self, the soul is the principle of feeling.” Now, in order to de- 
velop a faculty we exercise it, and the exercise of the soul is loving 
and suffering. So far as we know this is what Christ did upon 
earth. 

“Let us be unashamed of soul,” writes Browning, and the rest 
of his gospel is let us be unafraid of suffering. When a man looks 
upon his past from a vantage-point of ten years it is never the 
rebuffs of fate he regrets unless he was a coward and ran from 
them. If he met them, coped with them, and conquered, it is of 
such stuff that strength is made. The true dignity of human na- 
ture lies in its power of meeting evil and transforming it into good. 

After all, good and evil are relative terms, not absolute; they 
exist interrelated, as do dark and light. Good means simply that 
figure that stands with its foot on the neck of a struggling wrong. 
As the nature of the dethroned evil ascends in the scale of fine- 
ness and of power so does the good above it. To hold drunken- 
ness and ordinary self-indulgences under way seem but a low 
achievement, but to hold under all desire of self-aggrandizement, 
all envy, malice, hypocrisy, and revenge is literally to Iove our 
enemies and do good to them that despitefully use us, and this is 
making gradually for the type set for humanity. But it is not 
done without suffering. The very conditions of growth are change 
and the process is pain. 

If this seem to be a plea for wanton sorrows it is not a plea 
for complaining. The soul, as we have been taught by all the 
prophets, is very silent. If we cry out upon life, the essence of 
our experience is missed and the resultant strength is dissipated. 
That sorrow only gives the full meed that we have lived with 
alone, that we have never uttered, shared, nor hinted at. If this 
could be realized the world’s clamor would be almost hushed. 
This is the secret of the serenity of the sage, and the very soil 
in which the seed of wisdom bursts and sends forth shoots. 


A finer peace shall be wrought out of pain 
Than the stars in their courses know; 

Ah, me! but my soul is in sorrow till then 
And the feet of the years move slow. 


It is the whole philosophy of Rabbi Ben Ezra that the grief 
from which we rise with a silent smile of acquiescence is the cord 
that binds us to a larger world of deeper insight. 

The great point in life is not to escape sorrow, but to have a 
soul of so noble and exalted a form that whatever sorrow flows 
into it will be transformed into the beauty of the. vessel which 
holds it. 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE EVACUATION OF NEWCHWANG—RUSSIANS REMOVING SIEGE-GUNS 
FROM THE MANCHURIAN STRONGHOLD 


Recent news of events in the neighborhood of Neiwehwang is contained in a despatch from Admiral Togo, reporting the eracuation of Yinkouw, 
latter was evacuated in’ May, but was subsequently reentered by the Russians. The Crar’s forees at Yinkow are said to have numbered 


the port of Newechivang. The 
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By R.E. 


HREE routes, spaced almost equidistant round the _pe- 
riphery of the polar basin, are at the disposal of the pres- 


ent-day secker for the pole. 


One is the drift route 


originated and put into execution by Nansen. 
Concisely stated, the utilization of this route means 


putting a ship into the ice 
north or northwest of Bering 
Strait, and allowing her to 
drift with the ice until event- 
ually she drifts over the pole 
or near enough to it to permit 
its being reached by sledges 
from the ship. 

A sine qua non of this 
route is a ship of such shape 
and strength that she will rise 
when squeezed by the ice, and 
so escape destruction. The 
Fram was such a ship. She 
was nearly bowl-shaped, almost 
every other quality being sacri- 
ficed to secure this feature. 

The possibilities of this route 
are conceded, but it requires an 
almost superhuman type of man 
to stand the strain and mo- 
notony of five years of drifting, 
a helpless bit of flotsam in the 
Arctic floes. Because the Fram 
came through in safety it by no 
means follows that another 
ship, or even the Fram herself 
in a second attempt, would be 
as fortunate. 

It is an interesting fact that 
neither Nansen nor Sverdrup, 
who were in the Fram, has 
ever, as far as I know, ex- 
pressed a desire to make an- 


other attempt, and yet the 
Fram was out only three 
years. Captain Bernier of 


Canada and Prince Albert of 
Monaco are each said to be 
contemplating an expedition 
by this route. 

Another route is that vid 
Franz - Josef Land. This 
route has been exploited by 


Payer and Weyprecht, Leigh 
Smith, Jackson, Wellman, 


Abruzzi, and Baldwin. 
Wellman, and presumably 


Mr. Zeigler are advocates of this route. 


Plans for Reaching the Pole 


Peary 





Archipelago, and he no longer favors the route, but strongly advo- 


cates the Smith Sound route noted 

“It would be useless to repeat 
pole) by following the same plan 
Land). It would, at most, be possi 
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@ Winter quarters of ship northwest of Grant Land 


O Sub-base of supplics at Sabine 


% Coal depot at Etah 


The brilliant young 


Duke of Abruzzi, who reached 86° 33 N. latitude, the highest 


north yet attained, 300 miles 


of Franz-Josef Land, is 


the only one of all the explorers by this route who has gone be- 


yond or even 





reached the northern 


cape of the Franz - Josef 





tions, and, American explorers hay 


below. He says: 
the attempt (of reaching the 

(the route from Franz-Josef 
ble to push a few miles farther 
toward the north if the ice 
of the Arctic Ocean was in an 
unusually favorable state: 
but the results would not af- 
ford any compensation for the 
fatigue and privations under- 
gone. 

“What I should recommend 
would be to sail along the 
western coast of Greenland to 
the north of Kennedy Sound, 
where it ought to be possible, 
under favorable conditions, to 
go to a still higher latitude 
than that reached by the 
Alert off Grant Land.” 

The advantages of the 
Franz-Josef route are that 
it seems somewhat easier to 
get a ship quickly to a com- 
paratively high latitude in 
this locality than others, and 
that the character of the ice 
is less rugged. 

The disadvantages are: the 
movement and disruption of 
the ice during the sledging 
season and the difficulty of 
striking the narrow northern 
apex of the land on the re- 
turn. 

It is to be remembered that 
one of Abruzzi’s parties was 
lost there, and the expedition 
narrowly escaped being a great 
catastrophe, by the loss of the 
main party from the same 
cause. 

Mr. Zeigler’s expedition is 
now in that region, and news 
of it may be expected this 
summer. It is not likely to 
surpass Abruzzi’s record. 

The other route is the so- 
ealled *“* American,” or Smith 
Sound, route. 

This has been the favorite 
route for American expedi- 
ve lifted the coast-line out of 


the Arctic mists and darkness to the very northern Ultima Thule 


in 83° 39’ N. latitude. The maj 


ority of Aretic explorers and 


geographers, practical and theoretical, concede this route to be 


the most practical of the three. It 





s advantages are: a land base 























Sledge Dogs used by Peary 
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100 miles nearer the pole than on any other route, a firmer ice- 
pack to traverse, a wide coast-line te which to return, and the 
opportunity for doing the work in one year. 

It has the disadvantages of a somewhat greater difficulty in get- 
ting a ship to a high latitude and the rugged character of the ice. 

This is the route which I propose to utilize, and to its utiliza- 
tion bring an extended experience, personal familiarity with ev- 
ery foot of the region, and the ability to utilize the utmost efforts 
of the Eskimos in aid of my plans. 

The crucial part of the project is the traverse of what may be 
called the middle di- 
vision of the route— 
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panying the main expedition steamer next summer, and returning 
early in September. I expect soon to place the contract for the 
hull of my new ship, and the supervision of this and the raising 
of the balance of the funds will occupy me fully for the next ten 
months. Then will come the repeated trials of the ship and en- 
gines to be sure that everything is just right, and the assembling 
of the supplies and equipment. 
Early in July, 1905, I shall steam north, cstablish my coal 
- depot at Etah and my subbase of provisions at Cape Sabine, take 
on board my Eskimos and dogs, and attack the key of my project, 
the stretch of ice 
navigation north of 





i. c., the ice - encum- 
bered channels _ be- 
tween Cape Sabine 
and the northern 
coast of Grant Land, 
a distance of only 
350 miles, which has 
already been accom- 
plished by four ves- 
sels. One of these, 
the little Polaris, 
made the entire run 
without ever seeing 
ice. 

North of this is a 
sledge journey of less 
than 500 miles to the 
pole, 100 of which I 
have already — trav- 
ersed, and the total 
of which is no great- 
er than the length of 
four sledgés journeys 
already made by me 
in that region. 

South of this is a 
stretch of some 3000 
miles of navigation 
between Cape Sabine 
and New York, which 
can be accomplished 
by any suitable ship 
in August of any 
year. 

As the reach of ice 
navigation from = Sa- 
bine to North Grant 
Land is the crux of 
the project, for it I 
need the best Arctic 
ship that can be 
built. Not like Nan- 








Cape Sabine. 

I hope to reach 
the northern shore 
of Grant Land in 
early September, 
winter there with 
my ship, and very 
early in February 
begin the _ sledge 
journey which, God 
willing, shall attain 
the pole, and _per- 
haps lift a new land 
out of the 3,000,000 
square miles of utter 
incognita which at 
present challenges 
our manhood in the 
polar basin. 

And what for, all 
this effort and ex- 
pense? Because of 
the accessions to sci- 
entific and geo- 
graphic knowledge; 
because it is the 
privilege and the 
duty of this great 
country to capture 
the last great geo- 
graphical prize the 
world has to offer; 
this prize which will 
signify man’s final 
physical conquest of 
the globe. And _ if 
there were no other 
reason, because’ of 
the added feeling of 
pride that will be ex- 
perienced by every 
American citizen if 
the Stars and _ the 








sen’s Fram, or the 
German Gauss, a 
stoutly built tub with 
no power, nor like 
the English Discov- . 
ery, a fine sailing-ship, but also with no power. My ship (and 
she is not a dream, but a carefully worked out proposition with 
the drawings completed) must be of a strength to resist and a 
shape to lift to the pressure of the ice, and with power to smash 
and wedge and squeeze her way through the ice-floes. A massive, 
powerful steamer, not a sailing-ship with auxiliary engines. 

My ship will be the only expensive tool I require, and she must 
be the best. I had contemplated sending a ship north this sum- 
mer to establish a coal depot, and instruct the Eskimos in regard 
to assembling dogs, meat, and furs, in readiness for me next sum- 
mer, but I have found the expense too great, and have been 
obliged to abandon the idea. . 

The coal depot, which I shall establish at Etah, where I had 
my depot in ’98, will be established by an auxiliary ship accom- 


My Service 


The “ Windward” making the Passage through the Polar Ice ray 


in the Russian 


Stripes are the first 
reach the pole. 
Just that increment 
of pride to millions, 
just that added morale will ten times outvalue the cost of the ex- 
pedition. 

I doubt if there is one intelligent person in a hundred whom the 
subject does not interest, and who does not wish that the Stars 
and Stripes may win, but interest and good wishes do not fit out 
ships or buy provisions. 

The indications are that there is no second Henry Grinnell, of 
New York, or Oscar of Sweden to see this project through. The 
funds for its materialization must come in small amounts from 
those of moderate means throughout the country, to whom such a 
broad national proposition appeals: from these whose blood is 
active and quickens at big things which demand the brute physical 
man for the doing, and from those who wish to see another 
splendid trophy added to our national record. 


Army 


By Isador Ladoff 


HE tempting privileges granted to educated volunteers in 
the Russian army induced me to enlist in it before my 
turn to serve as a soldier arrived. 
The red tape of Russian officialdom demanded, among 
other documents, a certificate of my “ political trust- 
worthiness ” from the police authorities. This certificate at the 
start threatened to become eventually a serious stumbling-block 
on my road to a military career. An “ administrative ” political 
process against me was pending in St. Petersburg, and I was under 
secret police surveillance. However, laws in Russia, as elsewhere, 
are created mainly to be transgressed “in special cases,” and the 
chief of the gendarmes (political police) of the Livland dis- 
trict, his Excellency, General Lachs, in his “ infinite wisdom ” de- 
cided that my case was a “special” one. He therefore used his 
personal discretion in the matter, and I was fortunate enough 
to be taken into the rank and file of the defenders of the White 
Czar’s throne, of my fatherland, and of the Orthodox-Greek Church, 
without a certificate of “ political trustworthiness.” 


General Lachs, when announcing to me that I would be ac- 
cepted as a volunteer in the Russian army in spite of my political 
wickedness, tried to impress upon my mind that I should regard 
it as a special favor on the part of the “benevolent govern- 
ment.” 

“Now, young man, you must appreciate this favor and show 
yourself worthy of it. We know that you are a student of social 
and economic sciences and an idealist in political affairs. Science 
and ideals are all right in their place. What the government 
objects to is the carrying of science and ideals into the street. 
At least as long as you remain in the army forget all you know 
of state, human rights, and all such things, and try to be a soldier 
like all othér soldiers. Do not attempt to enlighten anybody. 
Mind your own business. However, if you attempt to spread 
incendiary anti-government ideas in the barracks, you are bound 
to get into trouble. I want you to know it, and be prepared to 
take the consequences of your deportment.” 

I took leave of the general and went to the enlisting office. 
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The impressions I received in the enlisting office, where the re- 
cruits — mostly young peasants — were subjected to a searching 
physical examination and either rejected or accepted into the 
army, according to the results of the examination, will never be 
effaced from my memory. 
est relative of the accepted recruits were beyond all description. 
The peasants, especially the women, children of nature as they 
were, expressed their feelings in heart-rending wailing, as if the 
enlistment into the Czar’s army were equivalent to being buried 
alive. In general, the conduct of the people in the enlisting 
office did not in the least harmonize with the official and officious 
stories concerning the inherent patriotism of the “ faithful sub- 
jects” of the “little father,” the Czar. 

Indeed, there is more than cne reason why the Russian peasant, 
the “ muzhik,” should dread and abhor the cruel blood tax called 
compulsory military service. The Russian “mnuzhiks” are an 
affectionate people and love their children dearly. At the same 
time the peasants have no feeling toward the Czar’s government 
other than the semi-superstitious fear usually entertained by un- 
enlightened people toward an exacting master. Like all agricul- 
turists, the “ muzhiks” are peaceful and peace-loving in their 
mode of life and aspirations, in their ethics and creeds. The 
forced departure of a young member of the patriarchal Slavic 
family—commune, of the “ mir,” from his native village into the 
unknown cold and cruel outside world, with its numerous perils 
and temptations, must be considered by the peasants as a calamity 
almost as fatal and sad as <eath. 

In my case a physical examination was dispensed with, as I 
presented a duly certified document, testifying that I was fit to 
serve. I took the official oath in the church in the presence of 
the chief of the squad in which I was to serve. I came to the 
barracks in the evening. A cot was assigned to me, and I was 
prepared to pass my first night there. 


I was gradually falling asleep when suppressed sobs struck my — 


ear. The beastly drunk sergeant-major was the disturber of the 
quiet in the barracks. He approached some of the sleeping young 
soldiers, woke them rudely, and asked them: 

“Who is our present Secretary (Minister) of War? 
his name, surname, full title?” 

Woe to those who did not answer promptly and correctly. They 
received a sound lashing with the buckled end of a heavy sol- 
dier’s_ belt. 

“What does this mean?” asked I of my friend Ivan Ivanoff. 
“Ts that allowed in our squad?” 

“ Allowed! Of course it is contrary to all laws and regulations. 
But our sergeant-major is a personal favorite of the chief of our 
regiment, and may do what he pleases with impunity. It is like 
this: The recruits punished by the sergeant-major are poor devi!s 
who failed to pay the customary tribute when entering the squad. 
The sergeant-major is a brutal and greedy fellow half-crazed with 
drink. He feels dry and wants to get some moncy.” 

“How high is the tribute paid by the recruits to the sergeant- 
major?” 

“Not less than three rubles, at any rate. Yes, bitter is the 
life of a young soldier,” concluded my friend, meditatively. 


What is 


’ 


“Tell me some of your experiences as a recruit,” asked I. The 
sobs of the poor recruits drove my sleep away. 
“Well, sir! There is not much to tell,” said Ivanoff. . “ You 


will see yourself in a few days what it means to be a recruit. 
We peasants are treated without mercy by the drill - sergeant 
(dadka). Kicks, jabs, arrests, and other severe punishments fol- 
low each other, as day follows night, at the slightest pretext, and 
sometimes without any pretext. A wrong turn of the body dur- 
ing the drill, an awkward motion when engaged in gymnastics, 
clumsy handling of arms, invariably brings upon us vicious blows 
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and abusive language. Such is service!” Ivan Ivanoff sighed 
deeply when he finished his sentence. 

“ But why do not you protest against such inhuman treatment?” 

“Protest? Try it!” he replied, laconically. Good night, 
sir!” He covered his head with his coarse gray blanket and our 
conversation ended for the night. 

At six o’clock in the morning we rose and dressed hurriedly. 
We then cleaned our ammunition, polished our buttons, buckles, 
and shoes. He who had time and means drank tea. 

“Na _ progulla!” —i. e., “To your morning exercise !’’ — com- 
manded the drill-sergeant. The * progulku,” intended to be an 
airing of the soldiers for hygienic purposes, was turned by the 
sergeant into a rather heavy drill. The actual exercises started 
at eight o’clock in the morning. They consisted chiefly of gym- 
nastics. What surprised me was that all the instruction of the 
recruits and young soldiers was left in the hands of old soldiers, 
who were in all respects, except mechanical training, just as 
grossly ignorant as‘their pupils. The result was apparent. Mil- 
itary instruction, instead of being pleasant, healthy, and develop- 
ing body and mind, was turned by the irrational methods of 
teaching practised by the drill-sergeants into a tedious drudgery, 
having the tendency of crippling the body and stunting the mind. 
The commissioned officers of the Russian army considered it below 
their dignity even to teach the common soldiers to read and to 
write. The barracks were ruled by the sergeant-major, as Russia 
is ruled by the Czar, with the iron hand. 

We had in our squad a young soldier, 
longed to the category of “* shtrafovany.” 
diers is treated with particular severity. 
their most trifling transgressions are punished 


Peter Kolenko, who. be- 
This category of sol- 
Their slightest error, 

with draconic 


cruelty. They are particularly at the mercy of every old soldier 
in the squad. 
A few words about the kind of food given to the -Rus- 


sian soldier will be of interest. The principal meal of the 
day —the dinner—consists invariably of sour cabbage soup 
(shti) and black gruel (kasha), with some suet and meat. Ac- 
cording to rules each soldier has to get daily one-half of a 
pound of meat, twenty-two solotniks (a pound contains ninety- 
six solotniks) of buckwheat, and three pounds of coarse rye bread. 
The daily rations of a soldier are calculated so as not to exceed 
four and one-fourth of a kopek (about two cents) for each sol- 
dier. The stealing propensities in the army are, however, sv 
great that the quantity and quality of the soldier’s food is con- 
siderably below the legal norm. Besides this, the food for the 
soldiers is prepared in a very uncleanly way and served in an un- 
attractive manner. 

A soldier of the rank and file gets the magnificent salary of 
forty-five kopeks (twenty-two cents) every two months, while a 
non - commissioned officer gets sixty-seven kopeks (thirty - three 
cents). Each soldier is responsible for his neat appearance. As 
the uniforms, boots, ete., he receives from the administration are 
in most cases of a poor fit and quality the soldier is compelled 
to spend his own money in order to mend them and keep them in 
proper shape, or be severely punished. Stealing is therefore con- 
sidered as a matter of course in the barracks. Official Russia 
boasts that the service in the army is a powerful civilizing agent, 
lifting the peasantry up from medievalism. 

However, the fact is that the service in the army is a school 
of demoralization for the peasants. What the peasants acquire 
in the barracks are the repulsive vices of the dubious civiliza- 
tion of city slumdom, callousness toward the suffering of their 
fellow beings, an enhanced spirit of abject servility, and a pro- 
nounced aversion to the patient, plodding work of an agriculturist. 
My army service terminated earlier than I anticipated on ac- 
count of my defective eyesight, and I left it with but little regret. 























Russian Cavalry Soldiers grooming their Horses 
Copyright by C. H. Graves 





A Squad of Russian Soldiers at Guard Drill 
Copyright by H. C. White Co. 

























































Penniless London 


By Sydney Brooks 


LONDON, June 22, 1904. 
ONDONERS will not readily forget the last three seasons. 
In 1901 Queen Victoria passed away, and the season died 
before it was born. The court went into full mourning 
for a period of six months that did not expire, if I re- 
member rightly, till July 24. Society suffered from lack 
of a direct intimation of what the King expected of it either 
in the way of dress or entertainment. Mourning was _ pretty 
generally observed on all public and = semi-public occasions for 
at least four or five months after the Queen’s death. It was 
obligatory in the royal enclosure at Ascot, and the opera was 
never without its fair sprinkling of black gowns. At court it 
was, of course, rigidly maintained. At private dinner - parties, 
of the kind that are not announced in the Morning Post, black 
was definitely discarded before the season was a fortnight old. 
At more weighty gatherings and receptions the hostesses were 
usually in half-mourning at least, and the guests pleased them- 
selves. Nobodies who wanted to appear somebodies achieved a 
sentimental importance by appearing in full mourning as long as 
the court did. Lesser mortals, thanking God that they had no 
position to keep up, gave up black before the middle of June, 
and joined the morning and afternoon parades in Hyde Park 
unashamed. Hardly less puzzling than the problem of dress was 
that of entertainment. Throughout May and June society gave 
dinners by stealth. Invitations were short and their object dis- 
guised in pretexts. The raison d’étre was fastened upon “ the 
young people,” an announcement that would have scared away 
any one not versed in the complications of social life under a 
monarchy in mourning. But once on the spot it was found that 
“the young people,” for whose benefit the affair was ostensibly 
arranged, took no more part in it than “the young people” 
usually do in England—that is to say, none at all. It was not 
until the end of June, When the King accepted one or two in- 
vitations, that society threw off the mask and began te enjoy 
itself openly. Even then the enjoyment was fragmentary and 
spasmodie. The Boer war was still on, and while it lasted there 
was a something in the atmosphere, as well as occasional un- 
expected gaps at the table, not conducive to festivity. There 
Was, in consequence, an unusual amount of fashionable charity 
in the form of bazars and fétes on behalf of soldiers’ and sailors’ 
institutions and so on. A fair number of state pageants broke 
into the monotony, but even though full mourning came to its 
oflicial death in time to make Goodwood a feast of color, the sea- 
son was, on the whole, a failure, commonplace, and under a 
cloud. 

In 1902 it was even worse. The fiases of the coronation killed 
what started out to be the most brilliant season London had ever 
known. The popular wife of a popular admiral who regards 
herself with justice as a sort of social barometer assured me that 
her engagement-list for the 1902 season was twenty per cent. 
heavier than in 1897, the year of the Diamond Jubilee, and 
thirty per cent. heavier than in any ordinary season. But noth- 
ing eould survive the shock of the King’s illness on the very 
eve of his coronation. People with one accord fled to the coun- 
try, but without wholly closing their town houses. Two days 
after it was known that the coronation was to be postponed there 
was an August desolateness over everything; mere handfuls, 
and those mainly of American origin, in the parks; the West 
End as unobstructed as a village main street; Piccadilly as de- 
serted as Fifth Avenue on a hot July afternoon. Never had June 
closed in such a social chaos. No one knew what might happen. 
Few, therefore, left England. Society oscillated uneasily between 
London and the country, prepared for everything or nothing. 
Thousands of engagements were being cancelled at the last mo- 
ment. It was the exception to find anything taking place as it 
had been planned. Hostesses who intended holding their dinner 
or reception or garden-party had to put notices in the papers to 
that effect. No society can exist on such terms. The result was 
an overwhelming rush out of town, until things should settle 
down. 

A week or so before the season’s close they did, to some degree, 
settle down. The King made a marvellous, a surprising recovery. 
Society began feeling its way back again. Entertainments multi- 
plied, but mainly entertainments of a public or semi-publie order 
—reviews of colonial troops, endless dinners to the colonial pre- 
miers, a gorgeous reception to the Indian princes at the India 
Office, a coronation bazar opened by the Queen, Lord Kitchener’s 
home-coming, and so on. Any one but-a Londoner might have said 
that the season was a splendid suecess. But in such matters the 
London standard is a high one. Judged by it, the season of 1902 
was nothing less than eatastrophie. 

Last year things were more normal. We had President Loubet 
with us and the King of Italy: and society got into its stride 
again. It was an average, but by no means a brilliant season. 
The weather was suicidal, and the losses of the trades that 
flourish on society something appalling in consequence. So much 
of the social life of London is enacted in the open air, at Epsom, 
Ascot, Goodwood, Newmarket, at Ranelagh and Hurlingham, at 
Cowes and Henley, that a dripping summer, such as we had in 
1903, prevents any season from accomplishing its best. When 
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August came and society melted away it was with the feeling 
that the new reign, socially speaking, had yet to begin, and that 
all would be well in 1904. And now 1904 is here, but only, it 
would seem, for the purpose of disappointing all the hopes that 
have been built upon it. True, there seems little falling off in 
the number of engagements. Pick up the Morning Post any day 
and you will find that the list of events for the next twelve hours 
runs to well over half a column. ‘Take, for instance, one day’s 
programme. There is a concert at the Queen’s Hall in aid of the 
London Lifeboat Saturday Fund at which the Prince and Princess 
of Wales will be present. The Prince and Princess of Wales re- 
ceive the members of the League of Merey at four o’clock at 
Marlborough House. The Duchess of Connaught opens a_ three 
days’ bazar in aid of a hospital. Princess Henry of Battenberg 
attends the annual meeting of the Colonial Nursing Association, 
with Earl Grey in the chair. Princess Christian presides at a 
sale held by the Royal School of Art Needlework. The heir ap- 
parent to the throne of Austria-Hungary arrives in London. The 
Duke of Norfolk is presiding at one meeting and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury at another. There are a dozen dances and recep- 
tions announced for the evening. His Majesty’s judges are dining 
with the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House. Six regimental 
dinners take place at night. The most fashionable flower show of 
the season opens in the afternoon. The first meet of the Four-in- 
Hand Club assembles in Hyde Park at noon. Half a dozen 
bazars and sales of work, each under the presidency of some 
titled woman, several charitable meetings similarly embellished, 
several other meetings of learned and scientific societies, are also 
on the list: and, in addition, there is the Royal Military Tourna- 
ment, the Earls’ Court Exhibition, the May week at Cambridge 
University, some fifteen concerts, polo games, and automobile 
gymkanas at Ranelagh, Hurlingham, and the Rochampton Club, 
theatres and music halls all going full blast, and innumerable 
private dinner - parties and receptions and balls that never find 
their way into the papers. 

It is a goodly list, and no more than a fair sample, if anything 
a little below the average, cf what has been going on for six 
weeks and will continue to go on for six more weeks. It does not, 
at first glance, appear at all consistent with a condition of strait- 
ened means. And yet on all sides one hears the bitter wail that 
there is no money about, that every: one is curtailing, that 
London, in short, is penniless. The West End shopkeepers, who 
should just now be working overtime, declare unanimously that 
business was never so slack, that people are spending nothing on 
luxuries, and that they are inundated with demands for ex- 
tended credit. In the West End the credit system obtains on a 
seale that I believe is unapproached elsewhere on this planet. 
Even discounts of ten and fifteen per cent. for prompt settlements 
do not tempt, and never have tempted, customers into paying 
cash. A woman who pays her dressmaker within twelve months 
thinks herself a model of punctuality. It is the usual thing 
for accounts to run on for three and four years—tailors and 
dressmakers dunning, but never daring to sue, and their fair cus- 
tomers meeting all requests for payment with references to bad 
times in “the City.” Whenever there is a slump this travesty 
of a credit system brings numberless concerns to a practical in- 
solvency. 

But the present depression extends far beyond dressmakers, 
though they are the first to suffer by it. Theatres are feel- 
ing the pinch severely. The half-guinea stalls are showing 
disheartening gaps, and Mr. George Edwardes declares that on 
one of his apparently most successful productions he has already 
dropped $25,000. Booksellers and art dealers join in the cry. 
Restaurant managers go on record with the statement that the 
slump has begun to affect the tips given to waiters, that people 
are cutting down on wines, and economizing by giving dinners 
at home instead of at Claridge’s, Prince’s, the Savoy, or Carlton. 
Very few companies are being floated, and “the City” is dis- 
charging clerks right and left. There can be no question that 
the pace this season has been and will be much more subdued 
than usual, and that the reason, for the change is primarily finan- 
cial. It is possible that beth England and the United States 
may be entering a continuous zone of commercial depression ; 
but so far the disturbance, on this side of the Atlantic, at any 
rate, seems to be mainly local. The causes of it are chiefly South- 
African. Every one who bought Rand shares when the war ended 
is now holding onto them, in spite of depreciation, in the hope 
that the advent of Chinese labor will lead to a boom. The 
financing of the Boer war and the immense increase in municipal 
indebtedness have also added to the stringency. The fiscal issue 
has possibly done something, the Russo-Japanese war has cer- 
tainly done much, to unsettle things. And besides all this there 
is the motor boom. All the spare money has gone into motor- 
ears, and the other necessities of life will have to wait their 
turn—if, indeed, their turn ever comes again. Meanwhile, do not 
be deluded by the list of engagements and entertainments. Lon- 
don will work through it, but soberly, on credit, and with not 
much more than sixpence in its pocket. To 1901, the season of 
mourning: 1902, the season of chaos; 1903, the season of rain, 
is now added 1904, the season when London was penniless. 
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American Golfers 


Snap-shots of Miss Mabel Higgins playing in the British Ladies’ Championship 


in Britain 


By van Tassel Sutphen 


HE recent victory of Mr. Walter J. Travis in the British 

Amateur Golf Championship is, all things considered, the 

most notable athletic achievement on record. Let it be 

remembered that Mr. Travis was on alien soil (always a 

real handicap), and he had barely a fortnight’s leeway 
in which to get acclimated and put himself on edge. At first, in- 
deed, the prospects were not bright. In a private letter, written 
a few days before the beginning of the championship, he describes 
his playing as atrocious, and his position in the medal competition 
for the St. George vase was only respectable. But those who know 
the American champion will understand that he was merely work- 
ing up his resources for the final pinch. When the occasion was 
actually at hand he rose to it. 

In the second place, it is well known that Mr. Travis never 
touched a golf-club until seven years ago, and he was then over 
thirty-five years of age. Yet he was called upon to face a field 
of players who, almost without an exception, had played the game 
in and since their boyhood. It used to. be held an incontrovertible 
dictum that no man could hope for success at golf unless he had 
played from youth up. When Mr. Hutchins, who is a grandfather 
of several years standing, won the British title in 1902, the axiom 
received a nasty jar, and Mr. Travis’s success has put an end to 
it altogether. But, then, to a certain extent, golf is an old man’s 
game; the older players hold their own in it, as they cannot pre- 
tend to do in any other purely athletic sport. Doubtless it is the 
judicious mixture of force and art in golf that accounts for this 
exception to the general rule. In the winning of a hole the two- 
hundred-yard drive and the fourteen-inch putt count the same. 

Although Mr. Travis did not meet the title-holder, Mr. Maxwell 
(put out this year by Mr. Hutchinson), he did beat some high- 
class men, among them Mr. James Robb, Mr. Harold Reade, an 
ex-Irish champion, Mr. H. H. Hilton, and Mr. H. G. Hutchinson, 


while in the finals he defeated easily Mr. Edward Blackwell, who 
for years has been credited with driving powers well-nigh super- 
natural. Nor did he belie his reputation on this oceasion. At 
every tee he would have the best of the long game by from forty 
to sixty yards. But when it came to the delicate operation of 
putting the ball in the hole Mr. Travis was his undisputed master, 

The English papers and golfing critics have spoken, for the most 
part, very fairly and generously of Mr. Travis’s win. Yet it is, un- 
questionably, a bitter pill to the British golfer to see the blue 
ribbon of golfdom go across the water, and at the first time of ask- 
ing. It recalls almost too vividly the sad fate of the America’s cup. 

The remarkable picture of Mr. Fry playing out of a bunker 
recalls the fact that when Mr. Travis was in England three or 
four years ago Mr. Fry was one of the few players whom he 
beat. Mr. Hilton, commenting upon Mr. Travis’s visit, remarked, 
somewhat superciliously, that Mr. Fry was only a second-rate 
player. Mr. Fry’s friends resented this classification, and a 
merry newspaper war followed which, as usual, settled nothing. 
However, Mr. Fry made good for himself by taking second honors 
in the Amateur Championship of 1902. 

None of the other American players who accompanied Mr. 
Travis got very far along in the tournament. It simply goes 
to show that while we have turned out one player of the very 
highest class, our average standard does not as yet approach that 
of Great Britain. 

Miss Higgins, of Chicago, was a contestant in this year’s Ladies’ 
Championship of Great Britain. In one of the early rounds she 
met and was rather easily defeated by Miss Adair, the title- 
holder, who lost in turn to Miss Hezlet. Miss Higgins has a fine 
long game, but her approaching and putting are weak. Only an- 
other argument for the theory so ably worked out and practised 
by her masculine compatriot, Mr. Travis. 
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*. Fry playing out of a Bunker 


Mr. Travis in the Rough 
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Mr. Blackwell at Finish 
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STEEPLE-CHASING AT THE METROPOLIT! 


Steeple-chasing has been more popular in the East this season than ever before. There are. usually at lees 
being the Kensington Steeple-chase, run at Gravesend, the Stirrup Cup Handicap at Sheepshead Bay, and 
riders, was run at Sheepshead Bay on July Il. Nowadays the horses receive practically all of their tr?! 





) RACE-TRACKS—THE “GRAND NATIONAL” 


ree important steeple-chase events during the season at the large race meetings, some of the most important 
Tand National Steeple-chase, run at Morris Park. The Interstate Hwnters’ Steeple-chase, with. gentlemen 
N the race-tracks, instead of, as heretofore, in ploughed country, where they were trained for the big races 






















HE ~~ conversation 


of Rupert Gryce 
had two great 
elements of — in- 


terest — first, the 
fantasias of de- 
deduction in 
which he engaged, and, 
second, his genuine ro- 
mantic interest in the life 
of London. His brother 
asil said of him: “ His 
reasoning is particularly 
cold and clear, and in- 
variably leads him wrong. 
But his poetry comes in 
abruptly and leads him 
right.” Whetrer this was true of Rupert, as a whole or no, it 
was certainly curiously supported by one story about him which I 


long 
tective 


think worth telling. 

We were walking along a lonely terrace in Brompton together. 
The street was full of that bright blue twilight which comes 
about half past eight in summer, and which seems for the mo- 
ment to be not so much a coming of darkness as the turning on 
of a new azure illuminator, as if the earth were lit suddenly by 
a sapphire sun. Inthe cool blue the lemon tint of the lamps 
had already begun to flame, and as Rupert and I passed them, 
Rupert talking excitedly, one after another the pale sparks 
sprang out of the dusk. Rupert was talking excitedly because 
he was trying to prove to me the nine hundred and ninety-ninth 
of his amateur detective theories. He would go about London 
with this mad logic in his brain, seeing a conspiracy in a cab ac- 
cident, and a special providence in a falling fusee. His sus- 
picions at the moment were fixed upon an unhappy milkman who 
walked in front of us. So arresting were the incidents which af- 
terwards overtook us that I am really afraid that I have for- 
gotten what were the main outlines of the milkman’s crime. I 
think it had something to do with the fact that he had only one 
small can of milk to carry. and of that he had left the lid 
loose and walked so quickly that he spilled milk on the pavement. 
This showed that he was not thinking of his small burden and 
this showed that he anticipated some other than lacteal busi- 
ness at the end of his walk, and this (taken in conjunction with 
something about muddy boots) showed something else that I have 
entirely forgotten. I am afraid that I derided this detailed reve- 
lation unmercifully; and I am afraid that Rupert Gryce, who, 
though the best of fellows, had a good deal of the sensitiveness 
of the artistic temperament, slightly resented my derision. He 
endeavored to take a whiff of his cigar with the placidity which 
he associated with his profession, but the cigar, I think, was 
nearly bitten through. 

“My dear fellow,” he said, acidly, “Ill bet you half a crown 
that wherever that milkman comes to a real stop Ill find out 
something curious.” 


“My resources are equal to that risk,’ I said, laughing. 
“ Done.” 
We walked on for about a quarter of an hour in silence in 


the trail of the mysterious milkman. He walked quicker and 
quicker, and we had some ado to keep up with him; and every 
now and then he left a splash of milk, silver in the lamplight. 
Suddenly, almost before we could note it, he disappeared down 
the area steps of a house. I think Rupert really believed that 
the milkman was a fairy; for a second he seemed to accept him 
as having vanished. Then calling something to me which some- 
how took no hold on my mind, he darted after the mystic milk- 
man, and disappeared himself into the area. 

I waited for at least five minutes, leaning against a lamp- 
post in the lonely street. Then the milkman came swinging up 
the steps without his can and hurried off clattering down the 
road. Two or three minutes more elapsed and then Rupert came 
bounding up also, his face pale but yet laughing; a not uncom- 
mon contradiction in him, denoting excitement. 

“My friend,” he said, rubbing his hands, “so much for all 
your scepticism. So much for your philistine ignorance of the 
possibilities of a romantic city. Two and sixpenee, my boy, is 
the form in which your prosaic good nature will have to express 
itself.” 

“What?” T said, inereduously, “do you mean to say that you 
really did find anything the matter with the poor milkman?” 

His face fell. 
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Part I, 


“Oh, the milkman,” he said, with a miserable affectation at 
having misunderstood me. “ No, 1—I—didn’t exactly bring any- 
thing home to the milkman himself. I—” 

“What did the milkman say and do?” 
sternness. 

“Well, to tell the truth,” said Rupert, shifting restlessly from 
one foot to another, “the milkman himself, as far as merely 
physical appearances went, just said, * Milk, Miss,’ and handed 
in the can. That is not to say, of course, that he did not make 
some secret sign or some—” 

I broke into a violent laugh. 
you own yourself wrong and have done with it? 
he have made a secret sign any more than any one else? 
own he said nothing and did nothing worth mentioning. 
own that, don’t you?” 

His face grew grave. 

“Well, since you ask me, I must admit that I do. It is pos- 
sible that the milkman did not betray himself. It is even pos- 
sible that I was wrong about him.” 

“Then come along with you,” I said, with a certain amicable 
anger, “and remember that you owe me half a crown.” 

“As to that, I differ from you,” said Rupert, coolly. “ The 
milkman’s -remarks may have been quite innocent. Even the 
milkman may have been. But I do not owe you half a crown. 
For the terms of the bet were, I think, as follows, as I pro- 
pounded them: That wherever that milkman came to a real 
stop [ should find out something curious.” 

“ Well?”°I said. 

“Well,” he answered, “I jolly well have. You just come 
with me,” and before I could speak he had turned tail once 
more and whisked through the blue dark into the moat or base- 
ment of the house. I followed almost before I made any de- 
cision. 

When we got down into the area I felt indescribably foolish— 
literally, as the saying is, in a hole. There was nothing but a 
closed door, shuttered windows, the steps down which we had 
come, the ridiculous well in which I found myself, and the ridicu- 
lous man who had brought me there, and who stood there with 
dancing eyes. I was just about to turn back when Rupert caught 
me by the elbow. 

“Just listen to that.” he said, and keeping my coat gripped in 
his right hand, he rapped with the knuckles of his left on the 
shutters of the basement window. His air was so definite that 
I paused and even inclined my head for a moment towards it. 
From inside was coming the murmur of an unmistakable human 
voice. 

“Have you been talking to somebody inside?” I asked, sudden- 
ly, turning to Rupert. 

“No, I haven’t,” he replied, with a grim smile, “ but I should 
very much like to. Do you know what somebody is saying in 
there?” 

“No, of course not,” I replied. 

“Then I recommend you to listen,” said Rupert, sharply. 

In the dead silence of the aristocratic street at evening, I 
stood a moment and listened. From behind the wooden parti- 
tion, in which there was a long lean crack, was coming a con- 
tinuous and moaning sound which tock the form of the words: 
“When shall I get out? When shall I get out? Will they ever 
let me out?” or words to that effect. 

“Do you know anything about this?” 
Rupert very abruptly. 

“Perhaps you think I am the criminal,” he said, sardonically, 
“instead of being in some small sense the detective. I came into 
this area two or three minutes ago, having told you that I knew 
there was something funny going on, and this woman behind the 
shutters (for it evidently is a woman) was moaning like mad. 
No, my dear friend, beyond that I do not know anything about 
her. She is not, startling as it may seem, my disinherited daugh- 
ter, or a member of my secret seraglio. But when I hear a hu- 
man being wailing that she can’t get out, and talking to herself 
like a mad woman and beating on the shutter with her fists, as 
she was doing two or three minutes ago, I think it worth men- 
tioning, that is all.” 

“My dear fellow,” [ said, “TI apologize; 
arguing. What is to be done?” 

Rupert Gryce had a long clasp-knife naked and brilliant in his 
hand. 

“First of all.” he said, “ housebreaking.” And he forced the 
blade into the crevice of the wood and broke away a huge splinter, 
leaving a gap and glimpse of the dark window pane inside. The 


I said, with inexorable 


“You idiot,” I said, “ why don’t 
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room within was entirely unlighted, so that for the first few sec- 
onds the window seemed a dead and opaque surface, as dark as 
a strip of slate. Then came a realization which, though in a 
sense general, made us step back and catch our breath. Two 
large dim human eyes were so close to us that the window itself 
seemed suddenly to be a mask. A pale human face was pressed 
against the glass within, and with increased distinctness, with the 
increase of the opening came the words: 

“When shall I get out?” 

“What can all this be?” T said. 

Rupert made no answer, but lifting his walking-stick and point- 
ing the ferrule like a fencing-sword at the glass punched a hole 
in it, smaller and more accurate than I should have supposed 
possible. The moment he had done so the voice spouted out of 
the hole, so to speak, piercing and querulous and clear, making 
the same demand for liberty. - 

“Can't you get out, madam?” I said, drawing near the hole 
in some perturbation. 

“Get out? Of course I can’t,” moaned the unknown female, 
bitterly. “They won't 
let me. I told them I 
would be let out. I 
told them I'd eall the 
police, But it’s no good. 
Nobody knows, nobody 
comes. They could keep 
me as long as_ they 
liked only—” 

I was in the very act 
of breaking the window 
finally with my stick, 
incensed with this very 


sinister mystery, when 
Rupert held my arm 
hard, held it with a 


curious, still, and secret 
rigidity as if he desired 
to stop me, but did not 
desire to be observed to 
do so. I paused a mo- 
ment, and in the act 
swung slightly round, 
so that I was facing the 
supporting wall of the 
front-door steps. The 
act froze me into wu 
sudden _ stillness _ like 
that of Rupert, for a 
figure almost as mo- 
tionless as the pillars 
of the portico but un- 
mistakably human, had 
put his head out from 
between the door-posts 


and was gazing down 
into the area, One 
of the lighted lamps 
of the street was 
just behind his head, 


throwing it into abrupt 
blackness. | Consequent- 
ly, nothing whatever 
could be seen of his 
face beyond one fact 
that he was unquestion- 
ably staring at us. I 
must say I thought Ru- 
pert’s calmness magnifi- 
cent. He rang the area 
bell quite idly, and went 
on talking to me with 
the easy end of a con- 
versation which had 
never had any begin- 
ning. The black glar- 
ing figure in the portico did not stir. I almost thought it was 
really a statue. In another moment the gray area was golden with 
gaslight as the basement door was opened suddenly and a small 
and decorous housemaid stood in it. 

“Pray excuse me,” said Rupert, in a voice which he contrived 
to make somehow or other at once affable and underbred, “ but 
we thought perhaps that you might do something for the Waifs 
and Strays. We don’t expeet—” 

“Not here,” said the small servant, with the. incomparable 
severity of the menial of the non-philanthropie and slammed the 
door in our faces, 

“Very sad, very sad—the indifference of these people,” said 
the philanthropist, with gravity as we went together up the 
steps. As we did so the motionless figure in the portico sud- 
denly disappeared. 

“Well, what do you make of that?” asked Rupert, slapping his 
gloves together when we got into the street. 

I do not mind admitting that I was seriously upset. 
such conditions I had but one thought. 

“Don’t you think,” I said, a trifle timidly, “that we had bet- 
ter tell your brother?” 

“Oh, if you like,” said Rupert, in a lordly way. “He is quite 
near, as I promised to meet him at Gloucester Road Station. 
Shall we take a cab? Perhaps, as you say, it might amuse him.” 
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Rupert Gryce had bounded on him from behind 
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Gloucester Road Station had, as if by accident, a somewhat de- 
serted look. After a little looking about we discovered Basil 
Gryce with his great head and his great white hat blocking the 
ticket-oflice window. I thought at first that he was taking a 
ticket for somewhere and being an astonishingly long. time about 
it. As a matter of fact, he was discussing religion with the 
booking-oftice clerk and had almost got his head through the hole 
in his excitement. When we dragged him away it was some time 
before he would talk of anything but the growth of an Oriental 
fatalism in modern thought, which had been well typified by some 
of the official’s ingenious but perverse fallacies. At last we man- 
aged to get him to understand that we had made an astounding 
discovery. When he did listen, he listened attentively, walking 
between us up and down the lamp-lit street, while we told him 
in a rather feverish duet of the great house in South Kensing- 
ton, of the equivocal milkman, of the lady imprisoned in the base- 
ment, and the man staring from the porch. At length he said: 


“If you're thinking of going back to look the thing up, you 
must be careful what you do. 


It’s no good you two going there. 
To go twice on the same 
pretext would look du- 
bious. To go on a dif- 
ferent pretext would look 
damnable. You may be 
quite certain that the in- 
quisitive gentleman who 
looked at you looked 
thoroughly, and will 
wear, so to speak, your 
portraits next his heart. 
If you want to find out 
if there is anything in 
this without a_ police 
raid I faney you had 
better wait outside. I'll 
go in and see them.” 
His slow and reflective 
walk brought us at 
length within sight of 
the house. It stood up 
ponderous and purple 


against the last pallor 
of twilight. It looked 
like an _  ogre’s castle. 


And so 
was. 

“Do you think it’s 
safe, Basil,” said his 
brother, pausing, a little 
pale, under the lamp, 
“to go into that place 
alone. Of course we 
shall be near enough to 
hear if you yell, but 
these devils might do 
something — something 
sudden—or odd. I can’t 
feel it’s safe.” 

‘IT know of nothing 
that is safe,” said Bas- 
il, composedly, “ except, 
possibly—death,” and he 
went up the steps and 
rang at the bell. When 
the massive respectable 
door opened for an. in- 
stant, cutting a square 
of gaslight in the gath- 


apparently — it 


ering dark, and _ then 
closed with a_ bang, 


burying our friend in- 
side, we could not re- 
press a shudder. It had 
been like the heavy 
gaping and closing of 
the dim lips of some evil leviathan. A freshening night breeze be- 
gan to blow up the street, and we turned up the collars of our coats. 
At the end of twenty minutes, in which we had scarcely moved 
or spoken, we were as cold as icebergs, but more, I think, from 
apprehension than the atmosphere. Suddenly Rupert made an 
abrupt movement towards the house. 

“1 can’t stand this,” he began, but almost as he spoke sprang 
back into the shadow, for the panel of gold was again cut out of 
the black house front, and the burly figure of Basil was silhouetted 
against it coming out. He was roaring with laughter and _ talk- 
ing so loud that you could have heard every syllable across the 
street. Another voice, or, possibly, two voices, were laughing and 
talking back at him from within. 

“No, no, no,” Basil was calling out, with a sort of hilarious 


hostility. “ That’s quite wrong. That’s the most ghastly heresy 
of all. It’s the soul, my dear chap, the soul that’s the arbiter 


When you see a cosmic force you don’t like, 
But I must really be off.” 


of cosmic forces. 
trick it, my boy. 


“Come and pitch into us again,” came the laughing 
voice from out of the house. “We still have some _ bones 


unbroken.” 

“Thanks, very much, I will—good night,” shouted Gryce, who 
had by this time reached the street. 

“Good night,” came the friendly call in reply, before the door 





closed. Their benedictions were as stentorian and almost as dis- 
tant as those of ships hailing each other in a stormy sea. 

* Basil,” said Rupert Gryce, in a hoarse whisper, “ what are 
we to do?” 

The elder brother looked thoughtfully from one of us to the 
other. 

“What is to be done, Basil?” I repeated in uncontrollable ex- 
citement. 

“Tm not sure,” said Basil, doubtfully. “ What do you say to 
getting some dinner somewhere and going to the Court Theatre 
to-night. I tried to get those fellows to come, but they couldn’t.” 

We stared blankly. 

“Go to the Court Theatre?” repeated Rupert. “ What would be 
the good of that?” 

“Good? What do you mean?” answered Basil, staring also. 
“ Have you turned Puritan or Passive Register, or something? For 
fun, of course.” 

* But, great God in Heaven! What are we going to do, I mean?” 
cried Rupert. ‘“ What about the poor woman locked up in that 
house? Shall I go for the police?” 

Basil’s face cleared with immediate comprehension, and he 
laughed. 

“Oh, that,” he said. “I'd forgotten that. That’s all right. 
Some mistake, possibly. Or some quite trifling private affair. 
But I’m sorry those fellows couldn’t come with us. ‘Shall we take 
one of these green omnibuses? There is a restaurant in Sloane 
Square.” 

““T sometimes think you play the fool to frighten us,” I said, 
irritably. “ How can we leave that woman locked up? How can 
it be a mere private affair? How can crime and kidnapping and 
murder, for all I know, be private affairs? If you found a corpse 
in a man’s drawing-room, would you think it bad taste to talk 
about it just as if it was a damned dado or an infernal etching?” 

Basil laughed heartily. 

“That’s very forcible,” he said. “As a matter of fact, though, 
I know it’s all right in this case. And here comes the green 
omnibus.” 

“How do you know it’s all right in this case?” persisted his 
brother, angrily. 

“My dear chap the thing’s obvious,” answered Basil, holding 
a return ticket between his teeth while he fumbled in his waist- 
coat pocket. “ Those two fellows never committed a crime in their 
lives. They’re not the kind. Have either of you chaps got a half- 
penny? I want to get a paper before the omnibus comes.” 

“Oh, curse the paper,” cried Rupert, in a fury. “ Do you mean 
to tell me, Basil Gryce, that you are going to leave a fellow crea- 
ture in pitch darkness in a private dungeon, because you’ve had 
ten minutes’ talk with the keepers of it and thought them rather 
good men?” 

“Good men do commit crimes sometimes,” said Basil, taking 
the ticket out of his mouth. 3ut this kind of good man doesn’t 
commit that kind of crime. Well, shall we get on this omnibus?” 

The great green vehicle was indeed plunging and lumbering 
along the dim wide street towards us. Basil had stepped from 
the curb, and for an instant it was touch and go whether we should 
all have leaped on to it and been borne away to the restaurant and 
the theatre. 

If it had been any mere project of Basil’s, however bizarre, if 
it had been any theory, however moonstruck, we should have fol- 
lowed him, as we always did. Our intellects, I must confess, were 
always cowed by his in hours of high excitement. But con- 
sciences are the same everywhere, and there is a moral equality 
of all men. 

“ Basil,” I said, taking him firmly by the shoulder, “I simply 
won't leave this street and this house.” 

“Nor will I,” said Rupert, glaring at it and biting his fingers. 
“There’s some black work going on there. If I left it I should 
never sleep again.” 

Basil Gryce looked at us both seriously. 

“Of course if you feel like that,” he said, “ we'll investigate 
further. * You'll find it’s all right, though. They’re only two 
young Oxford fellows. Extremely nice, too, though rather in- 
fected with this pseudo-Darwinian business. Ethics of evolution 
and all that.” 

“T think,” said Rupert, darkly, ringing the bell, “ that we shall 
enlighten vou further about their ethics.” 
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“And may I ask,” said Basil, gloomily, “what it is that you 
propose to do?” 

“T propose, first of all,’ said Rupert, “to get into this house; 
second, to have a look at these nice young Oxford men; thirdly, 
to knock them down, bind them, gag them, and search the house.” 

Basil stared indignantly for a few minutes. Then he was shaken 
for an instant with one of his sudden laughs. 

“Poor little boys,” he said. “ But it almost serves them right 
for holding such silly views, after all,’ and he quaked again with 
amusement, “ there’s something damned Darwinian about it.” 

“T suppose you mean to help us?” said Rupert. 

“Oh, yes, I'll be in it,” answered Basil, “if it’s only to prevent 
your doing the poor chaps any harm.” 

He was standing in the rear of our little procession, looking 
indifferent and sometimes even sulky, but somehow the instant 
the door opened he stepped first into the hall, glowing with ur- 
banity. 

“So sorry to haunt you like this,” he said. “I met two friends 
outside who very much want to know you. May I bring them in?” 

“ Delighted, of course,’ said a young voice, the unmistakable 
voice of the Isis, and I realized that the door had been opened, not 
by the decorous little servant girl, but by one of our hosts in per- 
son. He was a short, but shapely young gentleman, with curly 
dark hair and a square, snub-nosed face. He wore slippers and 
a sort of blazer of some incredible college purple. 

“This way.” he said; “mind the step by the staircase. This 
house is more crooked and old-fashioned than you would think 
from its snobbish exterior. There are quite a lot of odd corners 
in the place really.” 

: “That,” said Rupert, with a savage smile, “I can quite be- 
ieve.” 

We were by this time in the study or back parlor, used by the 
young inhabitants as a sitting-room, an apartment littered with 
magazines and books ranging from Dante to detective stories. 
The other youth, who stood with his back to the fire smoking a 
corn-cob, was big and burly, with dead brown hair brushed for- 
ward and a Norfolk jacket. He was that particular type of man 
whose every feature and action is heavy and clumsy, and yet who 
is, you would say, rather exceptionally a gentleman. 

“ Any more arguments?” he said, when introductions had been 
effected. “I must say, Mr. Gryce, you were rather severe upon 
eminent men of science such as me. I’ve half a mind to chuck 
my D.Se. and turn minor poct.” 

“Bosh,” answered Gryce. “I never said a word against emi- 
nent men of science. What I complain of is a vague popular 
philosophy which supposes itself to be scientific when it is really 
nothing but a sort of new religion and an uncommonly nasty 
one. When people talked about the fall of man they knew they 
were talking about a mystery, a thing they didn’t understand. 
Now that they talk about the survival of the fittest they think 
they do understand it, whereas they have not merely no notion: 
they have an elaborately false notion of what the words mean. 
The Darwinian movement has made no difference to mankind, ex- 
cept that, instead of talking unphilosophically about philosophy, 
they now talk unscientifically about science.” 

“That is all very well,” said the big young man, whose name 
appeared to be Burrows. “Of course, in a sense, science, like 
mathematics or the violin, can only be perfectly understood by 
specialists. Still, the rudiments may be of public use. Green- 
wood here,” indicating the little man in the blazer, “ doesn’t know 
one note of music from another. Still, he knows something. He 
knows enough to take off his hat when they play ‘God Save the 
King.’ He doesn’t take it off by mistake when they play ‘Oh, dem 
Golden Slippers.’ Just in the same way science—” 

Here Mr. Burrows stopped abruptly. He was interrupted by 
an argument uncommon in philosophical controversy and perhaps 
not wholly legitimate. Rupert Gryce had bounded on him from be- 
hind, flung an arm round his throat, and bent the giant backwards. 

“Knock the other fellow down, Swinburne,” he called out, and 
before I knew where I was I was locked in a grapple with the 
man in the purple blazer. He was a wiry fighter, who bent and 
sprang back like whalebone, but I was heavier and had taken him 
utterly by surprise. I twitched one of his feet from under him; he 
swung for a moment on the single foot, and then we fell with 
a crash amid the litter of newspapers, myself on top. 

To be Concluded, 


Exhibit at St. Louis 


By Gustav Kobbé 


RS. J. MITCHELL CLARK, ‘of New York and New- 
port, has a unique exhibit at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition in St. Louis. 

It is in the musical section, is her own invention, 

and, according to autograph letters which she has from 

Felix Weingartner, Richard Strauss, Reisenauer, Gabrilowitsch, 

and others, who have tested the invention practically, it is des- 

tined to work a revolution in an important branch of musical 

art. When Mrs. Clark attended the last concert which Paderewski 

gave in this country, she occupied a box on one side of Carnegie 

Hall. It did not seem to her that the sound of the piano reached 

her with the richness or the equalization of tone that would be 
expected when so great a virtuoso as Paderewski was playing. 

She thought the matter over, and finally concluded that the 

fault lay with the flat lid, which served simply as a guard against 
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dust, but which she believed might be made into a wonderfully 
effective sounding-board. As soon as she reached this conclusion, 
she went to work and solved her problem scientifically, proceed- 
ing from the basis that the roof of the mouth, the greatest of all 
sounding-boards, is curved, and that all musical instruments, ex- 
cept the piano, have curved sounding-boards. 

The result of her calculations and the apparatus based upon 
them are to be seen in the musical section of the Exposition, 
where she has tivo pianos, a grand and an upright, which have 
attracted the attention of many musicians. A glance shows that 
the lids of these pianos are unlike those attached to any others. 
Instead of being flat, they are curved and shell-like in appearance. 
These lids are far more graceful to the eye than the old flat 
style, especially the interior, which is constructed of strips of 
spruce running lengthwise in the grain and radiating in parabolic 
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Ff. A. Bridgman’s Portrait of Mrs. Sarah Wood Clark, showing her new Invention for the Piano, the “ Tone-Reflector ” 


curves. Not only has the wood a soft, satinlike appearance, but 
the parabolic surface results in a remarkable resonance. It dis- 
tributes the sound evenly in all directions. A person seated at 
a distance from the piano and at a point which ordinarily would 
be out of the direct line of sound, receives the same volume and 
quality of tone as if near by and right in front of the instru- 
ment. 

The tone- reflector, as Mrs. Clark calls the curved lid which 
she has invented, results in a thoroughly equalized distribution 
of sound in all directions and to a great distance. Richard Strauss 
was amazed, particularly with the result of the curved lid on 


the upright piano, which he declared gained a volume of tone 
equal to that of a grand. 

Mrs. Clark comes naturally by her inventive turn. She was 
Miss Sarah Wood, whose grandfather, Jethro Wood, invented 
the cast-iron plough, and was decorated by the Czar and presented 
with an historic diamond valued at $35,000. Commissioner Allen 
has written that in the United States Patent Office Wood is ranked 
with Fulton and Morse as one of the three great inventors. Mrs. 
Clark’s father, the late Albert H. Wood, was not only a musician, 
but also an inventor, several of his inventions having contributed 
to make the modern piano what it is. 


The Humor of Political Campaigns 
By George 


VERY political campaign has its humorous side and its 
humorous incidents, and this is an aspect of our national 
life that is thoroughly appreciated and enjoyed by the 
people. The average American citizen loves the snap 
and bustle of an exciting campaign, but he rarely per- 
mits himself to take fleeting or ephemeral issues too seriously. 

The late Benjamin I. Butler was one of those tactful speakers 
who kept an audience in a roar, and who won their good-will, even 
if he did not capture their votes, by the unorthodox character of 
his political preaching. During one of those good old-fashioned 
political meetings for which Massachusetts was noted, Butler in 
an outburst of patriotism truly ‘“ made the eagle scream.” Then, 
for a diversion, he engaged in the delectable occupation of “ pull- 
ing the tail” of the British lion just for the pure enjoyment of 
learing that bad-tempered and sorely harassed animal growl. At 
one point in his address he quoted a certain English newspaper 
is authority for his assertion. 

A burly red-faced man in the audience, who had interrupted 
him once or.twice before, cried out, in a heavy bass voice: 

“T don’t know of any such paper.” 

Butler paused in his remarks; and after the silence had be- 
come impressive, he walked to the centre of the stage, and point- 
ing the forefinger of his right hand at the offender, said, slowly 
ind emphatically : 

“Pray, my dear sir, do not interrupt the proceedings of this 
meeting, for, if you begin to tell us what you don’t know, there 
will be no time for anything else.” 

The roar of genuine laughter that followed this thrust com- 


Barton 


pletely squelched the disturber, who kept silence during the re- 
mainder of the meeting. 

On another occasion, within the memory of the writer, Gen- 
eral Butler was addressing a meeting at Horticultural Hall, in 
Philadelphia, during his campaign for the Presidency. He had 
been nominated by the People’s party—a popular, if somewhat 
misleading titlk—and was making his appeal for votes to the men 
who earned their living by the sweat of their brows. His speech 
was a harangue against both the Republican and Democratic 
parties, and was distasteful to the greater part of those in the 
audience. He was interrupted constantly, but kept bravely on. 
In the midst of his remarks some rowdies, who filled the ends 
of the galleries on both sides of the stage, suddenly threw a shower 
of tin spoons on the platform in front of the speaker. General 
Butler, seasoned as he was to the vulgarities of politics, turned 
scarlet and seemed nonplussed. The reference was obvious. When 
Butler was in control of New Orleans during the war his drastic 
measures brought down upon him the vials of wrath of the op- 
position; his integrity was questioned, and although there was 
no proof of the allegation, he was charged with appropriating 
silver spoons belonging to the citizens of the town to his own use. 

But Butler, who had faced many a shower of bullets, was too 
experienced and too resourceful to remain disconcerted long by 
a shower of spoons. At first the audience had roared with de- 
light; but after that, realizing the gravity of the insult, waited 
in almost breathless silence for the rejoinder. Butler stooped 
down and picked up a handful of the spoons and slowly advanced 
to the front of the stage. A long defence of his conduct during 
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the war would have been inopportune at such a time and plaee. 
He would treat it with coniempt. He held the spoons above 
his head, and said, with a roar that could be heard outside the 
hall: 

“The only argument of the two cld parties.” 

The tones of emphasized disgust that he employed in using the 
word “argument ” completely captured the audience, and his reply 
of a single sentence was greeted with loud and prolonged cheer- 


ing. 


A McKinley Anecdote 

The late President McKinley was a man whose charming per- 
sonality made itself felt during his numerous campaigning tours. 
He was so kind and gracious and considerate of the feelings of 
others that few could say him nay. . He indulged in few flights 
of eloquence; but he made sure of his facts, und then he pre- 
sented them with such logic and with such evident sincerity that 
his addresses were always convincing. While he employed 
few of the flowers of oratory, he was a master of the art of pub- 
lic speaking, as he was a master of every duty or task that he 
essayed. He made it a point to know and understand his audi- 
ence, and he handled the men and women in front of him as*so 
much raw material which he enjoyed moulding into a desired 
shape. ; 

One night Major McKinley was delivering an address on the 
tariff before a large audience in Pittsburg. He was constantly 
interrupted by a coarse-looking man in the gallery. Finally, many 
of those present lost patience at the fellow, and there were loud 
cries of “ Put him out,” “ Put him out.” Simultaneously there 
was a rush toward the part of the gallery where,:he .was_ located. 
An incipient riot was soon in progress. ° The audience, in the ex- 
citement of the moment, forgot the purpose of the meeting. But 
Major McKinley soon called his auditors to their senses. 

“Stop one moment,” he shouted, in a ringing and commanding 
voice, , . mS Gt 4 5 
Attention was arrested immediately. The fight stopped, and 
all strained their ears to listen. The silence was broken by a 
voice shouting: 

* Put that man out first.” 

“No,” replied Major McKirley, “don’t put him out. I want 
him to stay here. Most of you already think as I do. He does 
not. I would like to convince him. If he will give me his atten- 
tion and you will remain quiet, I will do my best.” 

That ended all danger of a panic and won the audience com- 
pletely. All through the evening Major McKinley addressed his 
remarks to the man in the gallery, calling him * My Democratic 
friend.” He was not annoyed by another interruption, and the 
meeting was voted the most successful one of the entire eam- 
paign. Major McKinley was not the first stump-speaker to em- 
ploy these tactics to quiet an audience and win its attention; 
but his air of kindliness, no less than his manner of authority. 
gave him control over a public gathering, such as few men in our 
times have possessed. 


Secretary Shaw and the Rats 

Leslie M. Shaw, the present Secretary of the Treasury, is one 
of the men who made a big hit as a campaigner in the McKinley 
and Roosevelt canvass of 1900. Most of his speeches were made 
in the far Western States, where the free-silver feeling was very 
pronounced, Imagine an ardent advocate of the gold standard 
addressing men whose entire material, interests seemed dependent 
upon the success of the 16 to 1 platform, and it will be possible 
to understand the relations between Secretary Shaw and his au- 
ditors. But he feared nothing—not even physical violence—and 
thus he won the day. He had the happy faculty of relieving a 
strained situation with a good story. One of his favorite anec- 
dotes concerned the Western farmer who had built a beautiful 
barn, only to find, after its completion, that it was infested with 
rats. After some difliculty they were located by a little incision 
in the floor about the size of a knot-hole. In order to exterminate 
the pests the farmer purchased a cat that had the reputation of 
being the best “ratter ” in the country. But, alas! it was found 
that the cat was too large to get through the hole to reach the 
rats, which sported in the space beneath the floor. Then it was 
decided to saw a hole in the floor big enough to admit the cat. 
This was done, but, unfortuately, it was made so large that all 
the rats escaped before the cat got through. The moral of this 
was made to apply, in several ways, to the existing political sit- 
uation. 


How Ingersoll Squelched Him 

The late Robert G. Ingersoll was an unusually successful ¢cam- 
paigner. During the Blaine campaign, in 1884, he was invited 
to address the citizens of a certain town in Illinois upon the 
issues of the day. He sent a reply to the chairman of the political 
committee, saying that he had once attempted to speak to the 
people of that place upon a non-political question, but because of 
the religious feeling in the community he had been hissed down 
and not permitted to finish his remarks. If he was a younger 
man. he wrote, he would be delighted to try it over again, but 
as he was advancing in years and preferred to take his ease 
rather than to engage in violent controversies, he respectfully 
asked to be excused. 

The chairman, however, would not take no for an answer. He 
replied to Colonel Ingersoll at some length, saying that the peo- 
ple were really anxious to hear him; that he was invited to talk 
upon a political and not a religious theme, and that, in any event, 
he would guarantee —if the invitation be accepted —that the 
speaker would suffer no interruptions. Such a request, made in 
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such a way, could scarcéty be declined, so it was accepted. The 
meeting was held in the largest hall in the town, and so great 
was the interest in the event that many were unable to gain ad- 
mittance. The chairman, in introducing the star of the evening, 
referred in graceful language to the correspondence that had 
passed between himself and Colonel Ingersoll, and called upon 
those present to cooperate with him in keeping the compact. The 
audience signified its assent by hearty applause. 

Colonel Ingersoll began his address with a brilliant summary of 
the achievements of the Republican party. He had not gone far 
when a man in a front seat, who was under the influence of 
liquor, snapped out * chestnuts.” The speaker, pretending not to 
hear this, proceeded with his address. In a few minutes the man 
broke out with the opening lines of “We shall meet in the 
sweet by and by.” Colonel Ingersoll was visibly annoyed at. this, 
but said nothing. And then the disturber of the peace, further 
emboldened, shouted, * Oh, let up on polities and tell us a story.” 
The chairman was about to interfere, when Ingersoll, abruptly 
pausing in his remarks, said, dramatically: 

“ My friend, I will tell you a story.” 


The Fable of the Hound 

There was instant silence; and then the speaker, after pausing 
for a moment as if to collect his thoughts, spoke substantially 
as follows: 

“Once a general peace-day was proclaimed by all of the ani- 
mals. It was agreed that all hostilities should cease, that the 
lion and the fox, and the goose and the elephant, and the hound 
and all of the animals should wander about in sweet fellowship, 
and with the distinct understanding that no one animal should 
injure or disturb another. The day began charmingly. An old 
fox and a young goose struck up an acquaintance, and wandered 
about as happy as could be, telling one another stories and dilating 
upon the sweetness of peace and harmony. Suddenly the fox halt- 
ed and began to look around in a furtive way. 

“*Why, what’s the matter,’ said the goose to the fox; ‘I be- 
lieve you are trembling all over.’ 

“*VListen,’ said the fox, in a low voice, ‘and you will under- 
stand.’ 

“Both listened intently, and from the distance came the bay- 
ing of the hounds. 

“*Why,’ said the goose, smiling with gooselike wisdom, ‘ there 
is no occasion for alarm.’ 

“*But there is, said the fox. ‘I must get away from the 
hounds. I think I shall climb the nearest tree.’ 

“* But,’ retorted the goose, ‘you forget that this is the day 
of the general peace. You know the agreement.’ 

“*T know,’ said the fox. ‘It’s all sight with the other ani- 
mals, but there is always some dirty hound that will break the 
agreement.’ ” 

The roars of laughter and applause that followed the story 
nearly took the roof off the building. It is unnecessary to relate 
that the noisy man in the front seat was squelched, and that no 
one else attempted to break the agreement that night. 


One on Greeley 

Women usually have a keen sense of humor, and the prohibition 
and woman’s suffrage movements have brought forth incidents 
which have been productive of more than one hearty laugh. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton was once discoursing most eloquently 
upon the right of woman to the ballot when she was interrupted 
by Horace Greeley, who exclaimed, in his high-pitched falsetto 
voice: 

“What would you do in time of war if you had the suffrage?” 

This seemed like a poser; but the lady had been before the pub- 
lic too long to be disconcerted by an unexpected question, and she 
promptly replied: 

“Just what you have done, Mr. Greeley—stay at home and 
urge others to go and fight.” 

There was a judge in a certain New England town who was 
noted for his antipathy to women, and who was especially violent 
in his denunciation of those of the fair sex who contended for the 
right to vote. He had been advertised to address a public meet- 
ing in Boston; and on the morning of that day a prominent woman 
suffragist came into the Hub from one of the outlying towns and 
brought with her a great Newfoundland dog named Don, who was 
the pride of the family and the pet of the neighborhood. 

A good-natured friend, who was also associated with the woman- 
hating judge, meeting the suffragist, exclaimed: 

“Why are you bringing Don to town?” 

“Oh,” she replied, innocently, “1 heard the judge was going to 
lecture to-night, and IT thought I would take Don there to have 
him learn him how to growl.” 


An Effective Rejoinder 
A few years ago there was an exciting campaign .or an im- 
portant State office in Kansas. The nominee, who was looked 
upon as a sort of second Lincoln, had energy and ability, but 
was not able to boast of the possession of much of this world’s 
goods. However, he had made a good start in the profession of 
the law and had far outstripped most of the neighbors in the town 
where he was born and raised. During the course of the cam- 
paign he was called upon to deliver a speech in this town. The 
affair took place: in the court-house, and the candidate appeared 
upon the stage on that evening attired in a frock coat and carry- 
ing a high silk hat. 
This apparent evidence of wealth and respectability seemed to 
annoy some of the old farmers who were in the audience. One 
(Continued on page 1069.) 
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Opinions of Dr. Abbott’s 


FincaL, N,. DAK., June 10, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—You ask for your readers’ opinion of Dr. Abbott’s advice 
to the heart-broken wife. I do not think it very sound. I could 
imagine such advice given and received in an amiable frame of 
mind by Wife No. 1 of a Mormon who had just married, or was 
paying attentions, to the person who would become Wife No. 2, 
and such a situation might be expected by Wife No. 1. 

No man can love two women equally, and the fact that he came 
to love this woman since he married shows that he loves her more 
than his wife, or at the first feeling of love toward that creature 
who allured him should have warned him. He was no_ novice 
in love matters, and should have known the signs. Dr. Abbott 
is in error when he says that there is always wrong on both 
sides. I knew a woman, a saint on earth, who had a wretch of 
a husband. 

He—Dr. Abbott—says, Your husband’s actions, you say, were 
innocent, why not his motives? Bah! The wife does not know 
if his actions were innocent. All she has is his word. Besides, a 
man in this position of consoler is not material. That woman 
probably was the cause of her own marital unhappiness and 
wanted cheap sympathy. He, the husband, is most likely a 
* whited sepulchre ”’—wants his wife to stay with him as a cloak 
to hide and shield him from publie opinion, then, when he has 
her suspicions lulled, will cohabit again with that creature. He 
would bear watching, and if she—the wife—had the energy, I 
think a good horsewhipping would work wonders with such a 
sickish, mawkish excuse of a man. 

I have my opinion of Dr. Abbott, and he is not very high in 
it. I pity his wife—if he has one—since reading his advice (7). 

I an, sir, Mrs. C, E. BATCHELLER. 





SAGINAW, MIcH., June 13, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Perfection does not belong to men and women. It is an 
attribute of God. Admitting that he created them in his own 
image, then the qualities of love, justice, right, etce., which exist 
in him in an excellence that cannot be increased, are possessed 
by them only in a greater or less degree. 

Such being the fact, no human being can expect of another ab- 
solute perfection in any direction. All the relations of life are 
entered into with this knowledge. Even that of marriage is no 
exception. The husband has no right to expect that his wife will 
be perfectly faultless, nor the wife to demand of her husband a 
love without blemish. ‘“ Forsaking all others,” ete., is a promise, 
but it is made by both husband and wife, with the knowledge that 
neither has perfect control over himself or herself. 

Love in a man is inspired by the woman whom he loves. While 
she remains lovable he delights in her presence. It is possible 
that he may be thrown in centact with another more lovable. In 
such a case: what is his duty? Obviously to “ cleave to his wife.” 
This the husband of the wife who sought the counsel of Dr. Ab- 
hott did. He broke off all intercourse with the other woman, 
and “strove by every tenderness to win back to cheerfulness ” his 
wife. The advice, therefore, of Dr. Abbott was “sane and rea- 
sonable.” 

One statement of Dr. Abbott, however, is open to criticism. He 
says, “ Even if you have to pretend to some gladness which you 
do not feel, it were better than to impose upon him the gloom 
of a morbid sorrow which you ought not to feel.” When St. Paul 
says, “ Let love be without dissimulation,” he is the better ad- 
viser. I am, sir, Isaac DELANO. 


BEVERLY, MAss., June 10, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—lIn reading the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott’s reply to the un- 
happy wife, published in your last number, it seemed to me that 
his advice was not sound. The dictum of Cesar is a safe rule 
for the husband as well as for the wife, and if followed faithfully 
by both the divorce courts would have fewer cases. The hus- 
band, as well as the wife, must be “above suspicion,” and sep- 
arate “sympathetic friendships ” should be avoided. 


I an, sir, * RoMA.” 


2h ; ; : * New York, June 14, 1904. 
T'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I once heard a very witty, if worldly, woman remark, 
“T believe that men and women are capable of a genuine love 
twice in their lives, once in youth and once in maturity, and they 
are fortunate if the object is the same on both occasions.” Pos- 
sibly this view of the case may throw some light on Dr. Lyman 
Abbott’s conservative advice to a “troubled wife.” Dr. Abbott, 
in his capacity as a minister of the gospel, has doubtless been 
brought in contact with many phases of life. He has known the 
hearts of men and women, and he knows some of their hidden 
tragedies. It is not so strange that he submits to what seems 
the inevitable in the case of this wife, and counsels her to be 
resigned and to try to win back her unfortunate but not wicked 
husband by the most saintly charity and love of which the human 
heart is capable. As to the marriage and other ceremonial vows, 
one word. A human heart can no more fulfil perpetually a prom- 
ise to love than it can fulfil a promise to believe, yet we marry in 
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immaturity, and are consecrated to some religious belief during 
the same unformed and inexperienced period, and we expect, and 
others expect, that we will keep these verbal promises through 
years of mental change, as if either loving or believing were mat- 
ters of will power only and not the outcome of irresistible forces 
within ourselves. Where one partner to a marriage contract out- 
grows or grows away from the other, the case is bad enough. It 
is infinitely worse when he or she meets in discontented maturity 
a man or woman who is infinitely satisfactory to every mental 
demand. ‘The situation is, unhappily, frequent, and is a problem 
of gigantic difficulty which nobody living in the present state of 
society—not even Dr. Abbott—has yet succeeded in solving. 
I am, sir, WORLDLING. 


AMHERST, MAss., June 13, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr,—lIn regard to the letter of advice from Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
which you invite criticism upon, I would say, that while I could 
not hope to be classified as one of your most intelligent readers, 
the letter presents itself to my mind so clearly, in a_ twofold 
aspect, that I venture to send you my opinion. 

It is to be regretted that such a letter from Dr. Abbott should 
be made public. Those inclined to be too free with their affections 
will here find much that they can use to justify themselves in 
wrongdoing. However, viewed only as a letter of advice to the 
grieved woman, I not only find no fault with it, but I fail to 
see how it could be improved upon. Any condemnation of the 
husband’s actions would only make the wife’s position the harder 
to bear. So he gives them the most favorable possible interpre- 
tation. And he trys to tell her what she can do to make the best 
of what, manifestly, is a hard situation. 

The woman’s letter has in it such a note of deep sorrow that 
it is not strange that Dr. Abbott, in his endeavor to say the 





_words most helpful to her, should neglect to consider the inter- 


pretation that might be given to them by the public. Other than 
for this excusable neglect 1 do not see how that he can be judged 
at fault. At any rate, it is unjust to infer, from this letter, that 
Dr. Abbott’s views in regard to the social relations are any more 
lax than those entertained by the most strict. 


I am, sir, N. R. Brown. 


Pynn Poynt PARK, CAMDEN, N. J., June 14, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr.—A constant and we would like to believe intelligent reader 
of your paper is interested in Dr. Abbott’s letter in your last 
number. His advice to the lady in question to “lay aside her 
tears, showing no evidence of gloomy feeling,” is, beyond ques- 
tion, wise. Moping never held any man. It is a woman’s duty 
to cease thinking about herself and bend her energy to making him, 
her husband, happy. The lady says of her husband that he was 
a strong and good character. She also says “ He struggled”; 
also that this other love that he knew or felt was strong enough 
to need “ struggling ” against, “ still claims a place in his heart,” 
and that he and the other woman “ had exchanged declarations of 
mutual love.” Why, then, does Dr. Abbott say, “ What your hus- 
band’s fault is in this case we cannot judge?” Why can he not 
judge?) No morbid weakness on the part of a woman in the po- 
sition that the doctor admits should be “supreme” can excuse 
declarations of a love that the man felt should be struggled 
against to another woman. Simple friendship needs no such 
struggle. Conjugal love thus marred is never the same again. 
A wife may and can take up her life silently and, with God’s 
grace, cheerfully, but, like a rare bit of china which has been 
cracked, it is, though possible for household use, never again per- 
fect. In this, as in much of Dr. Abbott’s teaching, the really 
true and fatally false are woven together with his own peculiar 
and delicate sophistry. Such precepts do not ring true. 

I am, sir, L. C. W. 





Younes, N. Y., June 10, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,.—Far be it from me te assume that I am one of “ the most 
intelligent readers ” of your paper; but, none the less, I have my 
opinion concerning the question of the soundness of Dr. Abbott’s 
advice to “ A Troubled Wife,” and it is as follows: 

The good doctor was not attempting to declare the right or 
wrong of the question, but to give advice that, both as to matter 
and manner, would be most apt to help his correspondent. — It 
was wise for him, therefore, so far as possible, to turn her 
thoughts from herself and her troubles by minimizing somewhat 
the seriousness of the situation, inasmuch as he could have no 
influence over the other party. 

Reduced to its lowest terms, his reply was: “ Perhaps you are 
not so badly off as you think; make the best you possibly can of 
your circumstances”: just as we say to a child, ‘ There, there; 
you are not so badly hurt; don’t ery.” 

I think his course admirable, while at the same time I condemn 
most strongly the act of the husband, as being extremely per- 
fidious to both women concerned. 


I am, sir, E. W. Lona. 



























































































































































































































LEFT-HANDED COMPLIMENTS 


SLAUGHTERVILLE, KEN., June 6, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—We are so glad the author of the article “ Capacities and 
Incapacities of Women,” which so recently appeared in your val- 
uable paper, repressed his glorious name. We congratulate him 
on his felicitous wording. The superstructure is quite good, but 
how poor the furnishings! How sadly has thought been sacri- 
ficed! | Poor, poor incapables, placed below the ignorant darkey 
in the political world, how can they develop their statesmanlike 
abilities—but, can they have any? Does God bestow the Divine 
afflatus entirely upon men? [I plead for more fragrant, lovely 
home bodies among women, but as women train the rising men, 
and as men must grapple. with governments, principalities, and 
powers, let her have a chance in the world. 

It will not make the truly womanly Christian woman any the 
less womanly. The violet stands taut. Queen Wilhelmina is a 
lovely violet in the sunshine. The light doesn’t hurt her. I 
know that- woman is capable of producing great harmonies. Her 
music, which is often great gladness, comes softly down the cor- 
ridors of time. Do you not feel the tender touch of the strong 
woman’s hand upon history’s brow? If you do not, information 
may be easily obtained by a careful research of both sacred and 
profane story. I am, sir, 

A Kentucky INCAPABLE. 


* HOLY WILLIE’S PRAYER ” 


514 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 9, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your editorial article in the WEEKLY of June 4, “ The 
Vatican in Politics” you speak of “ Holy Willie’s Prayer.” Will 
you kindly tell me where I can find this prayer? My books of 
reference do not seem to give any light upon the subject. 

I am, sir, 
: Jos. R. Rwoaps. 


Some time in the autumn of 1786, Gavin Hamilton, one of the 
cronies of Robert Burns, was asked by a beggar to contribute to 
his needs. Hamilton, forgetting that it was the Sabbath-day, re- 
plied that if any man will not work, neither shall he eat, and 
turned the man into his garden, to earn a meal by digging pota- 
toes. For this sin of Sabbath-breaking, Hamilton was put under 
the minor excommunication, and baptism was denied to his child. 
To avenge this outrage on his friend, Burns wrote the famous 
“Prayer,” the petitioner of which is one William Fisher, elder 
in the Old Light Church, and very redoubtable on the doctrines 
ef original sin and foreordination. The prayer begins: 


© Thou, wha in the heavens dost dwell, 
Wha, as it pleases best thysel’, 
Sends ane to heaven, and ten to hell, 
A’ for thy glory, 
And no for ony guid or ill 
They’ve done afore thee! 


I bless and praise thy matchless might, 
Whan thousands thou hast left in night, 
That I am here, afore thy sight, 

For gifts an’ grace, 
A burnin’ an’ a shinin’ light 

To a’ this place. ; 


What was I, or my generation, 

That I should get sie exaltation? 

I, wha deserve sic just damnation, 
For broken laws, 

Five thousand years ‘fore my creation, 
Thro’ Adams’ cause. . . .—EDITOR. 





AN ENGLISHMAN’S VIEW OF OUR WOMEN 


; New York, June 18, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I was interested in reading the letter by A. C. H., regard- 
ing American women and their foreign titles. The letter seemed 
so genuine that I feel tempted to reply to it. I am an English- 
man, and strive as I may, I cannot admire American women. 1 
have no personal spite against them, or prejudice; in fact, before I 
came to America I held the women of this country in the highest 
esteem. Sensible and jolly, without being unwomanly,. was the idea 
I held. I imagined them as thorough good sorts, with a broad 
healthy view of life and a great ability to look after themselves. 
How different they seem to me now. I see all around me women 
as shallow and empty-headed as one could find anywhere. Their 
very attitude of frankness and candor seems to be a pose. I 
cannot feel somehow that they are genuine. They say they are 
Jovers of their country but they go away to Europe for months 
and leave their husbands behind. They take no interest in his 
business and don’t care a cent whether he’s making his money in 
a mean manner or not. A man may be as despicable a cad as 
one could find, but he can always get a wife here (yes, and find 
three or four more to take her place afterwards, if he has money 
and can satisfy all her whims. American women care little what 
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a man really is, provided he is to some extent companionable. 
Your correspondent speaks also of the protection American men 
afford their women. I cannot understand that statement, when | 
observe every day women standing in cars and being pushed and 
jostled by men. The abductions and cold-blooded desertions have 
made my blood boil at times. I say, unhesitatingly, that English 
girls are protected and looked after far more than American. I 
assure you there is nothing in this letter prompted by personal 
spite, it is an honest opinicn, and I would feel glad if I could think 
different. I am, sir, 
ENGLISHMAN. 


IN MEMORY OF JACOB ABBOTT 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., June 18, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—On several accounts I believe you will be pleased to know 
that steps have been taken to buy Fewacres—the little property at 
Farmington, Maine, where our father, Jacob Abbott, spent the last 
years of his life, and where he died in 1879—and to restore and 
preserve it as a memorial of him. An option has been secured on 
the property at the very reasonable price of something less than 
$2000, and besides the remaining members of our family, including 
my brother Lyman and the children of our brothers Benjamin, 
Vaughan, and Austin, it is believed and hoped that there are 
others of the public who, as former pupils of Jacob Abbott at the 
Boston and New York schools, or as readers of his books, will be 
glad of the opportunity to aid in carrying out the plan by contri- 
butions to the purchase money. As soon as the purchase can be 
effected it is proposed to have the property deeded to three trustees, 
to hold for the purpose stated, and in some sort of practical way 
as an adjunct to the Abbott School for boys directly opposite the 
premises, known as Little Blue, founded by my father in 1838. 
At Little Blue, and later at Fewacres, many of his books were 
written. A “Jacob Abbott prize” was founded at the school last 
year to consist of a set of some one of Jacob Abbott’s works, or 
similar writings, to be conferred at the close of each school year 
on the pupil adjudged to have made the nearest approach during 
the year to the ideal of an all-round Christian manhood. At the 
closing exercises of the school last Tuesday evening, I had the 
pleasure and honor of bestowing on a boy from Orange, New Jersey, 
as the “ Jacob Abbott prize” for 1904, a complete set of the Red 
Histories bearing your imprint and in their original bindings. 

I have thought that your house, by reason of long connection 
in the past with Jacob Abbott and his works, would be interested 
at least to know of this commemorative enterprise. 

I am, sir, 
Rev. Epwarp Apport. 


A CIVIC MUSEUM IN NEW YORK 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY, 
New York, June 10, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I write to ask your interest in a plan to create a civic 
museum in New York as a memorial to the late Andrew H. 
Green, and to suggest that you make some editorial comment on 
the proposal in the next issue of the WEEKLY. This suggestion has 
been made to the Andrew H. Green Memorial Association as the 
best form for a memorial, and the committee is now awaiting ex- 
pressions of opinion before taking any action, either on this or on 
the other suggestions that have been made to it. 

I venture to bring this directly before you in the hope of 
soliciting your interest in the plan, since the idea is one that must 
greatly interest every New- Yorker. The most successful civic 
museum in existence is the Mus¢e Carnavalet in Paris, which is a 
museum of the history of Paris. and which must be familiar to 
every American who has visited the French capital. <A civic 
museum in New York would not have the wealth of curious and 
artistic objects which make the Musée Carnavalet so interesting, 
but it would, nevertheless, be a museum of vast interest and a 
most important centre in furthering civic pride in our city. This 
is the aspect of the proposal which must appeal to the patriotic 
New-Yorker, and it is this which would make the proposed museum 
so valuable and so helpful. 

Mr. Green was intimately associated with the growth of New 
York throughout his entire life. His conception of the duties of 
citizenship were of the loftiest description. A memorial that was 
directly concerned with city life and history, which would illus- 
trate its growth, which would keep the proposals made for its 
embellishment and improvement, and which would promote the 
idea that New York itself, the city, was something to be proud of, 
would surely be the fittest that could be devised. 

A work of art, be it ever so elaborate, is finished and completed 
when the last stone has been set and the last figure put in place. 
But a museum is a matter of daily and yearly growth. The serv- 
ices Mr. Green rendered to his city would be kept perpetually 
alive by an institution such as has been proposed, and which 
needs only to be begun under proper auspices to win universal re- 
spect and consideration. Not the least valuable feature of the pro- 
posal is the fact that the idea of a civic museum must appeal to 
many who otherwise might not be especially interested in Mr. 
Green and his work for our city. 

I venture to hope that the plan is one in which you will be- 
come personally interested, and for which you will speak a good 
word in your influential paper. I am, sir, 

BARR FERREE. 
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Progress of the War 


From the beginning of the war, February 
9, to June 20, sixteen Russian war-ships have 
been sunk or disabled — the Petropavlovsk, 
Pobieda, Czarevitch, Retvisan, Poltava, Pal- 
luda, Bogatyr, Novik, Askold, Diana, Variag, 
Boyarin, Korictz, Yenesei, the torpedo - boat 
Stereguschtchi, and the destroyer Bez- 
strashni. Of these the battle- ship Poltava 
and the cruisers Novik, Askold, and Diana 
are known to have been repaired and are 
again in commission. Several Russian gun- 
boats also are known to have been de- 
stroyed. Japan has lost the _ battle- 
ship Hatsuse, the cruiser Yoshino, and 
at least two torpedo-boats, and a Japanese 
cruiser was successfully torpedoed by the 
Russians on May 10. Other Japanese ships 
are believed to have been injured in the Port 
Arthur engagements; but definite knowledge 
of this is withheld. 

After two unsuccessful attempts to block- 
ade the entrance to Port Arthur by sinking 
merchant steamers in the harbor, Admiral 
Togo on May 7 notified his government that 
his third attempt was successful, but on 
June 15 it was reported that the Russians 
had succeeded in clearing the channel again. 
On May 1 the first great land battle of the 
war took place near the Yalu River, and 
resulted in a Japanese victory. The Japan- 
ese lost 218 killed and 783 wounded. The 
Russian casualties numbered 2394 killed, 
wounded, and captured. The Japanese took 
613 Russian prisoners. 

The second decisive land battle took 
place on May 26 at Kin-Chow, thirty-two 
miles north of Port Arthur, and the Japan- 
ese, though suffering the greater loss, were 
again victorious. The Japanese casualties 
were 739 killed and 3444 wounded. The 
Russian losses as announced in St. Peters- 
burg were 30 officers and 800 men killed 
and wounded. The Japanese military com- 
mission reports that it buried 704 Russian 
dead which were left behind on the battle- 
field at Kin-Chow. A third battle, lasting 
three days, began near Vafangow on June 
13. The Russians report their casualties 
as 536 killed, 1985 wounded, and 805 miss- 
ing. The Japanese estimate their losses at 
1000. The Japanese have ocenpied Dalny, 
and are reported to be moving on Port 
Arthur. 

June 21.—General Kuropatkin telegraphed 
the Czar that the Japanese are not advan- 
cing beyond Vafangow. The Russian losses 
at Vafangow, while not yet definitely known, 
are much heavier than at first reported. 
An official estimate made in St. Petersburg 
places the number of casualties at 4000. 

June 22.—It is reported from Liao-Yang 
that the Japanese force which was hurrying 
forward in an attempt to cut off General 
Stakelberg in his retreat to Kai-Chow has 
been unsuccessful. Kai-Chow is about fifty 
miles northeast of Vafangow where General 
Stakelberg’s army was defeated by the 
Japanese Second Army under General Oku. 
The advance- guard of General Kuroki’s 
army, which recently established a base at 
Siu-Yen, is said to have reached a_ point 
sixteen miles east of Kai-Chow. 

Admiral Skrydloff to-day reported to the 
Czar that the torpedo-boat squadron sent 
out on June 15 on an expedition along the 
coasts of Japan has returned after capturing 
several trading-ships and transports. 

June 23.—According to a despatch from 
General Kuropatkin, the Japanese are clos- 
ing in on a sixty-mile front from Chapan 
Pass on the north to Senuchen on the south, 
with Kai-Chow, where General Stakelberg 
has retreated, midway between the two 
points. Reinforcements for the Russian 
troops are arriving at Kai-Chow. 

Field-marshal Marquis Oyama has_ been 
appointed commander-in-chief of the Japan- 
ese forces in Manchuria, and has selected 
Baron Kodama as his chief of staff. 

June 24.—A telegram from Liao-Yang 
stys that Generals Kuroki and Oku have 
‘ined forces and are advancing on Kai- 
how. The Russians are retreating from 
ui-Chow. General Kuroki reports that 
ur thousand Russians attacked the Japan- 
se forces at Ai-Yang, about fifty miles 
‘ortheast of Feng-Wang-Cheng, on June 22, 
vt were repulsed. The Russians lost twen- 
‘y-five men killed and wounded. The Japan- 
se loss is not given. 
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June 25.—Admiral Togo reports that on 
June 23 another naval battle was fought 
off Port Arthur, in which the Russians lost 
one battle-ship sunk and one battle-ship and 
one cruiser disabled. The Japanese fleet 
was practically undamaged. 

General Sakharoff telegraphs to the Rus- 
sian General Staff at St. Petersburg that 
several skirmishes between Russian forces 
and ‘the Japanese advance-guard have taken 
place in the neighborhood of Kai-Chow. He 
reports that the Japanese were driven back 
in each of these engagements. 

A despatch from Chefoo says that General 
Hoessel on June 24 made a sortie from Port 
Arthur with 7l¥v0 men, but was repulsed. 

June 26.—¥Further particulars of the 
naval engagement at Port Arthur on June 
24 were received to-day. Early in. the morn- 
ing on that date the Russian battle-ships 
Peresviet, Poltava, and Sevastopol, and the 
cruisers Bayan, Pallada, Diana, Askold, and 
Novik were seen emerging from the harbor 
at Port Arthur. Later the _ battle-ships 
Czarevitch, Retvisan, and Pobieda joined 
them. All the ships then advanced and were 
met by the Japanese torpedo-flotilla, which 
subsequently decoyed them out to. sea. 
About six o’clock in the evening the Rus- 
sian ships were sighted by Admiral Togo’s 
main squadron, which was lying some dis- 
tance out at sea. Admiral Togo at once 
approached and awaited an opportunity to 
give battle. The Russians then turned and 
started back for Port Arthur. At 8.30 
Admiral Togo ordered a torpedo attack, and 
the Japanese destroyers approached the Rus- 
sian war-ships, which were having difficulty 
in entering the harbor at Port Arthur. The 
Japanese succeeded in sinking the battle- 
ship Peresviet and seriously damaging the 
battle-ship Sevastopol and the cruiser Diana. 
The loss on board the three vessels is not 
yet known. 

June 27.—The main advance of the Japan- 
ese First Army is reported to be along the 
road from Feng-Wang-Cheng toward Liao- 
Yang. ‘The Mio-Tien Pass is said to have 
been successfully flanked by the Japanese. 
The outposts of the Russian and Japanese 
forces are to-day in touch with each other. 
A carefully compiled estimate of the number 
of men in each of the armies places General 
Kuropatkin’s total force at 175,000 men, and 
the total combined force of General Kuroki 
and Oku at 200,000 men. 





Safety for High-Speed Trains 


In the Henschel high-speed steam locomo- 
tive recently tested on the German military 
railway between Marienfelde and Zossen, 
the engineer’s cab is placed directly at the 
front so as to give him an unobstructed view 
of the track. That this innovation should be 
adopted generally for high-speed locomotives 
is now being urged by some engineers on the 
ground that it would diminish the number 
of accidents from rear-end collisions and 
from striking obstructions on the track. In 
a French high-speed locomotive exhibited at 
the Paris Exposition of 1900 the cab was 
similarly placed, and there are few if any 
difficulties involved in locating the engineer 
with his controlling apparatus in such a 
position. The engineer of an express-train 
running at a speed of between sixty and 
eighty-five miles an hour must keep the 
most careful lookout in order to see the 
signals by which he is governed, and in the 
usual design of locomotive his view is to a 
certain extent obstructed by the boiler and 
smokestack and at times by escaping steam. 
Consequently if his sight of a signal or ob- 
struction is in any way interfered with a 
serious accident may ensue, and to obviate 
such a calamity it has been suggested that 
every locomotive should carry two engineers. 
That such an arrangement would produce in- 
creased safety on a high-speed locomotive 
where the cab was in front cannot be denied 
as it would enable the engineer at the front 
to concern himself solely with observing 
signals and track and handling the throttle 
and air-brake valves, while his assistant 
could watch the gauges, supply of water, 
and attend generally to the other duties 
while in constant communication with the 
chief and ready to take his place in event of 
illness or accident. High-speed railroading 
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is at best attended with dangers not always 
fully appreciated by the travelling public, 
and improvements, in the interest of safety, 
even if they involve changes in practice and 
increased running expenses, should be care- 
fully considered. 





How Japan Takes the War 


An interesting picture of conditions in 
Japan is afforded by a communication from 
the Japanese manager of the Eikoku Shogyo 
Zasshi, published at Tokyo, recently received 
by the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

Commenting upon trade and financial con- 
ditions in the Japanese Empire, the writer 
says: 

“When the Russo-Japanese negotiations 
were broken off and the hostilities were 
opened between these two powers we feared 
that a great panic would occur in our 
economie world and our commerce and _ in- 
dustry would be upset to a large extent, the 
whole energy of the people being concen- 
trated on the war. But this turned out to 
be a false fear. The war does not so much 
affect our trade as we expected; transactions 
are done very smoothly; stocks which suf- 
fered from a fall for a short time have risen 
again to their prices, and factories enjoy 
their usual profit. Nor does it make our 
people so greatly excited as you may think, 
though we Japanese pride ourselves on being 
the most patriotic nation on earth. At 
home, our conversations are as merry and 
innocent as ever, and in the street we see 
nothing warlike except noisy newsboys de- 
livering specials of happy tidings in the 
form of our brilliant victories both on 
land and sea. Business men and laborers 
are calmly attending to their own tasks, 
and there is no excitement among them.” 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRksS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhaa.—-[Adv. 





A PERFECT MILK FOOD 
is Borpen’s PreRLEss BRAND EVAPORATED CREAM. It has a 
delightful, natural flavor and is superior to the richest raw 
cream, with the added insurance of being sterile. Always 
carried by soldiers, sailors, hunters, campers, and explorers. 
t has become a household necessity.—[Adv.] 








UsE_ BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 





Piso’s CurE is an effectual remedy for Cold on the Lungs. 
Sold by all druggists. 25c.—[Adv.] 
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“Beauty is but skin-deep” 
was probably meant to dispar- 


Instead it tells 
how easy that beauty is to at- 


age beauty. 


tain. 

“There is no beauty like the 
beauty of health” was also 
meant to disparage. Instead 
it encourages beauty. 

Pears’ Soap is the means of 
health to the skin, and so to 
both these sorts of beauty. 


Sold all over the world. 
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SYNODSIS OF CHAPTERS 


In the opening chapter Pamela Mardale is introduced to the reader 
as a young svciety woman of London, beautiful and of rare personal 
charm. Into her early life has come a mysterious influence which 
dominates and directs her whole career. What this strange influence 
is only two of her friends suspect—a young schoolmaster who knew 
her as a child at Roquebrune, and Alan Warrisden, who is in love with 
her, and who, though his proposal of marriage is refused, determines 
to win her. Late one night at a ball, Pamela and Warrisden, while 
seated on a balcony, observe a young couple leaving the opposite 
house. They are Tony and Millicent Stretton, who live in a gloomy 
home presided over by the rich but unjust father of the young man. 
They are in reality kept prisoners by the whims of the tyrannical 
old man, and it is only by playing truant and going out by stealth late 
at night that they are able to enter at all into the life of the outside 
world. This practice they keep up for a year, but finally both of them 
grow extremely weary of their monotonous life, and in a moment of 
exasperation Tony determines to go to America to make his fortune, 
while Millie is to be left behind and sent for as soon as her husband 
is able to establish a home. Millie becomes infatuated with Lionel 
Callon, a gentlemanly adventurer. Pamela wishes to help her. She 
sends Warrisden on a mission to find Tony and bring him home. War- 
risden learns from a friend of Tony's, a Mr. Chase, that Tony, having 
lost all of his small fortune in New York, is now in the North Sea 
on a trawler. Warrisden uses every argument to prevail upon him 
to come back, but he refuses, and Warrisden is forced to return alone. 
Tony remains on the trawler until the term of his cruise is over 
(meanwhile having learned of his father’s death), and then de- 
cides to enlist in the French Foreign Legion, as no other career 
seems open to him. John Mudge, a friend of Pamela's, learns 
from her of the peril Millie is in from Callon, and invites Pamela 
to leave the whole matter in his hands. Tony goes to Algeria and 
joins the French Foreign Legion at Sidi-Bel-Abbés, enlisting under the 
name of ‘“ Ohlsen.’”” Meanwhile Mudge has conceived a plan for get- 
ting Lionel Callon out of the way and so saving Millie from peril. 
He buys up all Callon’s debts and places them in the hands of a 
single firm of solicitors, who insist on a settlement from Callon within 
twenty-four hours. Callon receives a proposition from Mudge to superin- 
tend an important enterprise of the latter’s in Chile, at a salary of four 
thousand pounds a year, the term of his absence from England to be 
two years. He realizes that Mudge’s intention is to get him out of 
the country, but his financial difficulties constrain him to accept the 
offer, and he leaves England without having seen Millie Stretton again. 
Tony Stretton goes with a surveying expedition of the Foreign Legion. 
South of Ouargla, while crossing the Sahara, they are attacked by 
fanatical Touaregs. Captain Tavernay, commander of the expedition, 
is. morta!ly wounded during the engagement. He leaves a letter recom- 
mending that Tony be promoted from his position as sergeant to the 
rank of officer. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE TURNPIKE-GATE. 


T was not, however, only Millie Stretton whose fortunes were 
touched by Tony’s absence. Warrisden, whom Stretton had 
met but the once on board the City of Bristol, was no less 
affected. On a day of that summer during which Tony 
camped far away on the edge of the Sahara, Warrisden rode 

down the steep hill from the village of the three poplars on his 
way to Whitewebs. Once Pamela had ridden along this road be- 
tween the white wood rails and the black bare stems of trees on 
a winter’s evening of mist. That was more than fifteen months 
ago. The brown furrows in the fields were now acres of waving 
yellow; each black clump was now an ambuscade of green noisy 
with birds. The branches creaked in a light wind and rippled and 
shook the sunlight from their leaves; the road glistened like 
chalk. It was ten o’clock on an August morning, very clear and 
bright. Voices from far away amongst the corn sounded tiny and 
distinct like voices heard through a telephone. Round this bend 
at the thicket corner Pamela had disappeared on that dim gray 
evening. How far had she since travelled on the new road, War- 
risden wondered. She was at Whitewebs now, he knew. He was 
riding thither to find out. 

When he inquired for her at the door he was at once led through 
the house into the big garden at the back. Pamela was sitting in 
a chair at the edge of the lawn under the shade of the great 
avenue of elms which ran straight from the back of the house to 
the shallow stream at the garden’s boundary. She saw him at 
once as he came out from the glass door on to the gravel and she 
rose from her chair. She did not advance to him, but just stood 
where she was, watching him approach; and in her eyes there 
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was a great perplexity. Warrisden came straight to her over the 
lawn. There was no hesitation in his manner, at all events. . On 
the other hand, there was no air of assurance. He came with a 
definite object; so much was evident, but no more. He stopped in 
front of her and raised his hat. Pamela looked at him and said 
nothing. She did not even give him her hand. She stood and 
waited almost submissively with her troubled eyes resting quietly 
on his. 

“You expected me,” he said. 

“Yes. I received your letter this morning.’ 

* You have guessed why I have come?” 

oes.” 

“ And you are troubled,” said Warrisden. 

They turned and walked under the branches into the avenue. 
Overhead there was a bustle of blackbirds and thrushes; a 
gardener sharpening his scythe in the rose-garden made a little 
rasping sound. Over all the lawn the August sunlight lay warm 
and golden like a benediction. 

“JT have come to ask you the old question,” said Warrisden. 
“Will you marry me?” 

Pamela gazed steadily ahead as she walked, and she walked very 
slowly. She was prepared for the question, yet she took her time 
to answer it. And the answer when at last she gave it was no 
answer at all. 

“IT do not know,” she said, in a low clear voice. 

Warrisden looked at her. The profile of her face was towards 
him. He wondered for the thousandth time at its beauty and its 
gentleness—the broad white forehead under the sweep of her dark 
hair, the big dark eyes shining beneath her brows, the delicate 
color upon her cheeks, the curve of the lips. He wondered and 
longed. But he spoke simply and without extravagance, knowing 
that he would be understood. 

“T have done nothing for you of the things men often do when 
a woman comes into their lives. I have tried to make no career. 
I think there are enough people making careers. They make the 
world very noisy and they raise a deal of dust. I have just gone 
on living quietly as I did before, believing you would need no such 
proof.” 

“1 do not,” said Pamela. 

“There might be much happiness for both of us,” he continued ; 
and again she answered, without looking at him, 

“T do not know.” 

She was not evading him. Evasions, indeed, were never to her 
liking, and here, she was aware, were very serious issues. 

“J have been thinking about you a great deal,” she said. “I 
will tell you this. There is no one else. But that is not all. I 
can say too, I think quite certainly, that there will be no one else. 
Only that is not enough, is it? Not enough, at all events, for you 
and me.” 

Warrisden nodded his head. 

“No, that is not enough,” he said, gravely. 

They walked on side by side in silence for a little while. 

“It is only fair that I should be very frank with you,” she 
went on. “I have been thinking so much about you in order that 
when you came again with this old question, as I knew you would, 
I might be quite clear and frank. Do you remember that you once 
spoke to me about the turnpike-gate, the gate which I was to open 
and go like other men and women down the appointed road?” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“You meant, as I. understand it, the gate between friendship 
and the ever so much more which lies beyond.” 

de <i 

And Pamela repeated his word. “ Yes,” she said. “ But one can- 
not open that gate at will. It opens of itself at a touch or it stays 
shut.” : 

* And it stays shut now 

Pamela answered him at once. 

“Say rather that I have raised a hand towards the gate, but 
that I am afraid to try”; and she turned her face to him at last. 
Her eves were very wistful. 

They stopped upon the grass bank of the stream at the end of 
the avenue. Pamela looked down into the dark swiftly running 

(Continued on page 1070.) 
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The Humor of Political 
Campaigns 
(Continued from page 1064.) 


iank fellow, who wore a flannel shirt and a 
pair of corduroy trousers, and who dis- 
dained such an unnecessary garment as a 
coat, seemed to be particularly disgusted. 
Finally, after the speaker had sat down, this 
man arose and started to leave the hall, 
pausing long enough to shout to the candi- 
date: 

“It seems to me you're putting on a 
mighty sight of lugs to-night. Why, I knew 
you when you went about this town peddling 
coal for a living. Deny it if you can.” 

The statement seemed to take the audi- 
ence by surprise. There was a dead silence 
for a time, and everybody looked expect- 
antly at the candidate to see if he would 
reply to this thrust. He was equal to the 
occasion, for, springing from his seat, he 
commanded the retiring farmer to halt, and 
when he had done so, said: 

“No, my friend, I will not deny it, and 
I want to say to this large and intelligent 
audience that I am proud of the fact that 
I once peddled—as he puts it—coal to the 
people of this community, and I want to 
say that I sold them the best coal that was 
ever burned in this town, and that every ton 
of it was full weight. I wouldn’t deny it if 
I could, and I couldn’t deny it if I would; 
and now I want to say a word to my noisy 
friend. 1 want to tell him that if I didn’t 
have any more brains than he has I would 
still be peddling coal for a living.” 

The force and logie of this brought forth 
a storm of applause, and the man who 
thought he had made a hit by his vulgar 
thrust had to slink out of the room to avoid 
the unpleasant attentions that would have 
been bestowed upon him. 





N-Rays and Anaesthetics 


NoNnE of the many striking experiments 
performed with the new N-rays is more won- 
derful than the recent investigation by 
Becquerel, in which he has ascertained 
that certain inorganic bodies, such as eal- 
cium sulphide, which emit these rays after 
having been exposed to sunlight, when sub- 
jected to the influence of an anesthetic such 
as chloroform, ether, or nitrous oxide 
(laughing - gas), lose this power. <A few 
months ago Meyer found that this would 
happen with plants, but that an anesthetic 
should affect an inorganic substance is an 
entirely different matter, and brings up a 
new and difficult question for scientists to 
answer. It may even. mean the breaking 
down of the line between organic and _ in- 
organic substances, and that the N-rays are 
the result of certain vital processes which 
anesthetics may check. In other experi- 
ments of a similar nature it has been found 
that the variation of the N-rays produced 
by the nervous centres, as indicated by the 
glowing of the phosphorescent screen on 
Which they were received, enables an observer 
to follow the action of an anesthetic and to 
determine when danger to life begins, since 
it is possible to distinguish readily the 
point of death. The development of this ex- 
periment will doubtless afford an interest- 
mg method of studying anesthesia, and it 
may be possible to employ it to indicate the 
time necessary for employing restorative 
measures when a patient is under the influ- 
cnee of an anesthetic. Such a use in the 
light of present experiments is the barest 
possibility, but it indicates a field that may 
be opened up by this new discovery. 





His Surroundings 


A story whose origin is attributed to 
Mr. Oliver Herford relates that a friend, en- 
tering the Players’ Club one evening, saw 
the humorist surrounded by the group of 
admirers who usually gathered about him to 
enjoy his talk, 

“Ah, Oliver,” remarked the friend, “ sur- 
rounded by your coterie, as usual?” 

“Yes,” rejoined Mr. Herford; “ likewise 
by my panterie and my vesterie.” 
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water and went on choosing each word, testing it, as it were, be- 
fore she uttered it. 

“You see that new road beyond the gate is no new road to me. 
I have trodden it before and crept back—broken. Therefore I 
am afraid.” She paused. Warrisden was aware from her attitude 
that she had not finished. He did not stir lest he should check 
what more remained to say and that remnant never be spoken at 
all. And it was well for him that he did not stir. For she said 
in the same clear low voice which she had hitherto used, and just 
as steadily, 

“T am the more afraid because I think that if I did touch that 
gate it might open of itself.” 

She had begun in a word to feel premonitions of that suspense, 
and of that glowing life in which for a few brief months she 
had once been steeped. Did she expect a letter from Warrisden, 
there was an eagerness in her anticipation with which she was well 
familiar. Was the letter delayed, there was a keenness in her dis- 
appointment which was like the pang of an old wound. And this 
recognition that the good days might come again as in a cycle, 
brought to her very vividly the memory of the bad black days 
which had followed. Fear of those latter days and the contrast 
of their number with the number of those which had gone before 
drove her back. For those latter days in their turn might come 
round again. 

Warrisden looked at her, and his heart filled with pity for the 
great trouble which had overwhelmed her. She stood by his side, 
with the sunlight playing upon her face, and her hair, a girl 
brilliant with life, ripe to turn its possibilities into facts, and she 
shrank from the ordeal. So hardly had she been hit. She was by 
nature fearless, yet was she desperately afraid. 

“Will nothing make you touch the gate and try?” he asked, 
gently. And then, quietly as he spoke, the greatness of his long- 
ing made itself heard. ‘ My dear, my dear!” he cried, “ will noth- 
ing make you take your risks?” 

The words struck sharply upon her memories. She turned her 
eyes to him. 

“It is strange that you should use those words,” she said. 
“ For there is one thing that might make me take my risks. The 
return of the man who used them to you in the North Sea.” 

“Tony Stretton!” exclaimed Warrisden. 

“Yes. He is still away. It is said that he is on a long shoot- 
ing expedition somewhere in Central Africa and out of reach. 
But that is not the truth. We do not know where he is or when he 
will come back.” 

“Shall 1 try and find him again?” said Warrisden. “ This time 
I might succeed in bringing him home.” 

Pamela shook her head. 

* No,” she answered. “I think I know why he stays away. And 
there would be only one way of persuading him to return. Well, 
that means I must not use unless things have come to an ex- 
tremity.” 

The one means of persuasion was the truth. If she sent for 
Tony Stretton again she must explain what that saying of hers 
spoken so long ago had meant. She must write why he should not 
have left his wife. She must relate the sordid story which ren- 
dered his return imperative. That she was prepared to do, since 
all else failed, in the last resort, but not till then. 

“ But the extremity has not been reached,” she continued, “ and 
I hope it never will. I hope Tony Stretton will come back soon 
of his own accord. That would be the best thing which could 
happen, ever so much the best.” She did not blame Tony for his 
absence, for she understood the motive which caused it. In a way 
she was inclined to approve of it-—in itself, just as a motive, that 
is to say. It was the character of Millie Stretton and his igno- 
rance of it which made his experiment so hazardous. Complete 
confidence in his wife’s honor, indeed, was to her thinking, and 
rightly, an essential part of his motive. She wished him to return 
of his own accord and keep that confidence. 

“There is not the same necessity,” she continued, choosing her 
words, “that he should return immediately as there was when I 
sent you out to the North Sea, but it is possible that the neces- 
sity might recur... For she knew that though Callon was far away 
in Chile, letters came from him to Millie. Only lately a careless 
remark of Millie’s with reference to that state had assured her of 
this. And if the letters still came, though Callon had been away a 
year, it followed that they were answered. 

“In that case you would send for me?” said Warrisden. 

“Yes, I should rely on you.” And Warrisden answered quietly, 

“ Thank you.” 

He asked no questions. He seemed to understand that Pamela 
must use him, and while using him not fail of loyalty to her sex. 
A feeling of self-reproach suddenly troubled Pamela. She had 
never told him that she had used another’s help and not his. She 
wondered whether it was quite fair not to tell him. But she kept 
silent. After all, she thought, the news would only hurt him; 
and Mr. Mudge’s help had been help which he could not have given. 
She went back to the matter of their relationship to one another. 

“So you understand what I think,” she said. “I am afraid I 
look for signs. I cannot help doing that. I have set my heart on 
keeping a promise which I made to Tony Stretton. If he returns, 
whether of his own accord or by my persuasion, and things go 
well—why, then ’’—-and she turned her face from him and said, 
looking steadily in front of her—‘ why, then, perhaps.” 

As she spoke her face changed wonderfully. The mere utter- 
ance of the word aloud conjured up dreams. A wistful smile made 
her lips beautiful, her eves grew dim. Just for a moment she gave 
those dreams their way. She looked across the garden through a 
mist, seeing nothing of the trees or the colored flowers, but gazing 
into a vision of other and golden days, of days perhaps to come. 
Warrisden stood at her side and did not speak. But something of 
those dreams he guessed. Her face had grown so young. 
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She shook her dreams from her in a few moments. 

“So you see at present,” she resumed, “ marriage is impossi- 
ble. It will always be impossible to me unless I can bring—every- 
thing, not merely companionship, not merely liking, but the ever 
so much more which there is. I cannot contemplate it at all un- 
der any other conditions.” And now she looked at her companion. 
“ And I believe it is the same with you.” 

“ Yes,” Warrisden replied, “I ask for everything.” 


He had his convictions, and since there was complete confidence 


between these two he spoke them now. 

“Tt is unsafe, of course, to generalize on the subject of women. 
But I do think this. If a man asks little from a woman she will 
give him even less than he asks, and she will give it grudgingly, 


_Sparingly, counting what she gives. And that little, to my mind, 


is worth rather less than nothing. Better have no ties than weak 
ones. If, on the other hand, a man asks a great deal, and contin- 
ually asks it, why the woman may get bored and he may get noth- 
ing. In which case he is no worse off than he was before. ‘But 
if, on the other hand, the woman does give in return—” 

* Well?” asked Pamela. 

* Well, then she gives ever so much more than he asks, and gives 
it willingly with open hands.” : 

Pamela thought the theory over. 

“Yes, I think that is generally true,” she said. “ But, after 
all, 1 am giving you very little.” 

Warrisden laughed. 

“That’s true,” he replied. “ But then you are not bored, and 
I have not done asking.” 

Pamela laughed too, and their talk thus ended in a lighter note. 
They walked towards the house, and as they did so a woman came 
out on to the lawn. 

“This is Millie Stretton,” said Pamela. 

“She is staying here?” cried Warrisden. 

“Yes,” replied Pamela. ‘“ Before she comes I want to ask you 
to do something for me. Oh, it is quite a small thing. But I 
should like you very much to do it. Where do you go to from 
here?” 

“To London,” said Warrisden. “I have business there.” 

The business which called him to town had indeed only oc- 
curred to him during the last half hour. It seemed to Warrisden 
immediate and imperative. 

* Will you be in London to-morrow?” asked Pamela. 

“e Yes.” 

“'Then I want. you to write to me. Just a little letter, nothing 
much, a line or two. And [ want you to post it not by the country 
post, but afterwards, so that it will reach me in the evening. 
Don’t write here, for I am going home. And, please, don’t forget!” 

Millie Stretton joined them a moment afterwards and Warrisden 
was introduced to her. 

“T have had an offer for the house in Berkeley Square,” she 
said to Pamela. “I think [ will take it. I shall be glad to be 
rid of it.” 

They went back into the house. Warrisden wondered at Pam- 
ela’s request for a letter and at her urgence that it should arrive 
at a particular time. He was not discontented with the walk 
which they had taken under the avenue of elms. It seemed that 
Pamela was coming slowly towards him. There was a great differ- 
ence between her “ No” of last year and her “I do not know” of 
to-day. Even that “I do not know” while they talked had become 
“perhaps.” Had she not owned even more, since she was afraid 
the gate would open of itself did she but touch and try? His 
hopes, therefore, rode high that day, and would have ridden yet 
higher could he have guessed why she so desired a few lines in his 
handwriting on the evening of the day after to-morrow. 

The reason was this. Repairs long-needed had at last been 
undertaken in the house of Pamela’s father, a few miles away; 
and those repairs involved the rooms reserved for Pamela. There 
were certain drawers in that room which had not been unlocked for 
years and of which Pamela sedulously guarded the keys. They 
held letters, a few small presents, one or two photographs, and some 
insignificant trifles which could not be valued, since their value 
depended only on their -associations. There were, for instance, 
some cheap red beads, and the history of those beads tells all that 
need be said of the contents of those locked drawers. 

Two hundred years before, a great full-rigged ship bound with 
a general cargo for the Guinea coast sailed down the Channel from 
Portsmouth Hard. Amongst the cargo was a great store of these 
red beads. The beads were to buy slaves for the plantations. But 
the great ship got no further on her voyage than Bigbury Bay 
in Devonshire. She damaged her rudder in a storm and the storm 
swept her on to the bleak rock of Bolt Tail, dragged her back 
again into the welter of the sea, drove her into Bigbury Bay, and 
flung her up then against the low red cliffs where all her crew 
perished. The cargo was spilt amongst the breakers, and the 
shores of that bay were littered with red beads. You may pick 
them up to this day among the pebbles. There Pamela had picked 
them up on a hot August morning very like to that which now 
dreamed over this green quiet garden of Leicestershire; and when 
she had picked them up she had not been alone. The locked cab- 
inets held all the relics which remained to her from those few 
bright weeks in Devon: and the mere touch of any one, however 
trifling, would have magic to quicken her memories. Yet now the 
cabinets must be unlocked, and all that was in them removed. 
There was a bad hour waiting for Pamela when she would remove 
those relics one by one, the faded letters in the handwriting which 
she would never see again on any envelope, the photographs of the 
face which could exchange no look with her, the little presents from 
the hand which could touch hers no more. It would be a relief, 
she thought, to come down-stairs when that necessary work was 
done, that bad hour over, and find a letter from Warrisden upon 
the table. Just a few lines. She needed nothing more, 

To be Continued. 
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A Prince’s Discovery 


\VHALING as a business has been on the 
decline during recent years, but lately. it 
has been found by the Prince of Monaco 
that the pursuit and capture of whales opens 
up many possibilities for increasing our 
knowledge of marine biology, and that it 
is 2 method which enables the student to 
learn of parts of the oceans hitherto un- 
known. The prince, whose reputation among 
scientifie men is no less than that of his 
principality (in which is situated Monte 
Carlo) among the public generally, found 
while assisting in the capture of a cachalot 
or sperm-whale at the Azores, that in the 
course of its death struggles it vomited 
oreat quantities of the prey which it had 
taken during its last descent to the depths. 
Realizing that the cephalopods, which are 
the main food of these whales, and other 
marine life of the intermediate depths was 
but imperfectly understood, the prince de- 
termined to equip the vessel in which he 
has conducted his oceanographical inves- 
tigations for whaling, and the results he 
has obtained have been most satisfactory. 
Not only in the Atlantic Ocean, but also in 
the Mediterranean, where whales had _ pre- 
viously never been hunted, were specimens 
of these great cetaceans captured, and on 
dissecting their stomachs many new speci- 
mens of ocean fauna were found. It was 
found that each variety of whales differed 
as regards their food. The right whale con- 
sumed the plankton or sea animals proper, 
as distinguished from those of the bottom 
or the coasts, and as these are small for 
the most part its jaws are provided with 
sieves to keep out what is too large, and this 
furnishes the well-known whalebone. The 
grampus, globiceps, and cachalot go deeper 
for their food, which consists largely of the 
cephalopods, or swimming mollusks, supplied 
with tentacles or arms often having suckers 
at their extremities. It was the cephalopods 
in particular which the Prince of Monaco 
desired to study, as these animals exist only 
at considerable depths, and he was able to 
obtain many new and rare specimens. One; 
Lepidoteuthis grimaldi, is remarkable in that 
although a cephalopod of large size, it has 
scales like a fish and indicates an inter- 
penetration of types. The whales feeding 
on the cephalopods were provided with teeth 
to seize their gelatinous flesh, but the Orca, 
which preys on dolphins, has its teeth com- 
pactly arranged so that it can devour one of 
these fish in three or four mouthfuls. The 
value of the Prince of Monaco’s work is 
that a beginning is made in the study of a 
large number of animals that inhabit neither 
the upper part of the ocean illuminated by 
the sun nor the extreme depths and bottoms. 
As the cephalopods are of considerable size 
they must require smaller animals for food, 
and the existence of such is practically un- 
known. The prince considers that he 
is justified in believing that the sea may 
have been the cradle of organic life when 
the cooling of the atmosphere determined 
the precipitation of the waters. 





An Electric Bakery 


Witte cooking by electricity possesses 
many advantages, it has never been adopted 
generally or on a large scale on account of 
the lack of economy. Recently in Montauban, 
France, a bakery has been equipped to 
operate by electricity, being so arranged that 
at any time a return may be made to the 
usual method of heating the oven by wood. 
In this establishment the oven is circular, 
101, feet in diameter and 1 foot 734 inches 
high. with a single opening at the front. 
The clectrie current passes through a series 
of resistances formed of wire and arranged 
on a frame which may be raised or lowered 
by <n arrangement of pulleys. These re- 
Sistances are divided into four groups, two 
of \hich, consuming the most current and 
ther fore producing the most heat, are placed 
m the centre of the oven. At the begin- 
nine the resistances are lowered, connected 
m purallel, and the current passed through 
for one hour and twenty-six minutes, when 
the proper temperature for baking is at- 
taind. The unbaked loaves are then in- 
serted, after the frame carrying the resist- 
ances has been raised. Naturally, when the 
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oven is once heated there is required less 
expenditure of energy to maintain the tem- 
perature, which may be regulated at the 
will of the baker. The current is derived 
from an ordinary 110-volt street circuit, and 
must be given to the bakery at an ad- 
vantageous price to make the experiment 
successful. 





Some Railroad Yarns 
A Record-Breaker 


TureE fellow travellers in the smoking- 
room of a fast train were discussing the 
speed of trains. 

“T was in a train once,” said the first 
man, “that beat everything I ever rode in 
for speed. Why, it went so fast that the 
telegraph - poles at the side of the track 
looked like an immense fine-toothed comb.” 

“That’s nothing,” said the second trav- 
eller; “I remember riding in an express 
on the and that went at such a 
gait that the telegraph-poles looked like a 
solid board fence.” 

The third man made an exclamation of 
impatience. 

“Ah, you fellows don’t know what high 
speed on a railroad is. Why, I travelled 
west from Chicago last month in a train 
that went at such a pace that when we 
passed some alternate fields of corn and 
beans they locked like sueccotash!” 








Pretty Far Gone 

“T think the seediest railway line in the 
werld is the one that runs between 
and , out West,” said a travelling man 
who recently returned from an extended trip. 
“We were crossing a stretch of prairie- 
land near , when the train suddenly 
stopped, for no apparent reason. After a 
wait of almost an hour the conductor came 
sneaking through the train, glancing furtive- 
ly at the exasperated passengers as he 
passed. When he came to me he stopped 
and leaned down. 

“Say,” he said, in a whisper, “have you 
got a piece of string? We want to fix the 
engine.” 











A Measure of Precaution 
Frorm Oxo Lapy (taking train at sta- 
tion). “ Conductor, which is the most dan- 
gerous car on the train?” 
Conpuctor. “ The last car is supposed to 
be, madam.” 
F, O. L, “Then why don’t they leave it 





What He Meant 


A diner at a modest resturant not far 
from Washington Square beckoned to the 
waitress who was serving his dinner. 

“Please bring me a demi-tasse,” he said, 
after finishing his dinner. 

The waitress looked completely non- 
plussed—demi-tasse was not in her vocab- 
ulary. At that moment, though, the head- 
waitress, who was passing the table and had 
overheard the order, came to the rescue. 

“He manes a sphoon,” she explained, in 
a stage-whisper. 





Quite Himself 


Tus story is going the rounds of one of 
the Eastern army posts: A young lieuten- 
ant was in disgrace before his commanding 
officer on account of a charge of having been 
drunk and disorderly. His man-servant was 
called to testify for the defence, and deposed 
that he had seen his master early that 
morning, and that he had been perfectly 
sober. 

“And you say,” asked the examiner, 
“that you believe your master to have been 
perfectly sober because he was dressing him- 
self to go out, and had an entirely clear 
idea of what he was about and where he was 
going?” 

* Yeu. gir,” 

‘ “Did he say what he was preparing to 

0?” 

“Yes, sir; he told me that he was going 
to be Queen of the May.” 
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Electric and Gasoline Automobiles 
present the most perfect combi- 
nation of the arts of vehicle and 
motor building. The body and 
furnishings of each COLUMBIA, 
no less than its locomotive 
parts, reflect the best ideas 
of the best designers, and 
the highest order of skilled 
workmanship. 










*COLUMBIA® 
~ TOURING” CAR 





Our artistic Catalogue of Columbia High and Medium Powered 
Gasoline Cars and Electric Pleasure Vehicles will be sent to any 
address on application ; also separate Catalogues of our Electric Town 
Carriages ofthe coach class an Electric Commercial Vehicles, 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE CO., Hartford, Conn. 
NEw YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
134-138 West 30th St. 1413 Michigan Ave. 74 Stanhope St. 
Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 









Financial 





Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 


Letters ible ‘Transfers to 
rope and South Africa, Com- 


mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of a of Credit. Collections ade, 

Credit. International Cheques. Cer- 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


tificates of Deposit. 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 

THE Auprr Company oF New YORK 
WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, EDWARD T. PERINE, 
JOHN J. MITCHELL, Acting President. Treas. and Gen, Manager. 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, F. C. RICHARDSON, 

Vice-Presidents. Assistant Treasurer. 
- Investigations for j 
Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 
NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 

Philadelphia, Chicago, 

A le Building, N. Y. Life Building, 
1sth and Market Sts. La Salle and Monroe Sts. 











Light of the Star 


HAMLIN GARLAND 


Author of 
“ The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop” 
“ Hesper” 

Hamlin Garland brings to this romance all the 
vigor of style displayed in his Western 
tales, and pictures stage-life in New 
York to-day with the same 
convincing touch with 
which he has written 
of the plains. 


The glitter of the stage, the interesting epi- 
sodes of life behind the scenes, and the 
surge of life upon Broadway are 
drawn with a master touch. 


Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 


RELIABLE MAN WANTED 


An established cereal food company desires the services of a reliable man 
to fill responsible position. Compensation $1,800 per annum with commis- 
sions. Highest references required and given. 

Address Manager, box 74 . : . Bellevue, Mich. 








$25,000 made from one-half acre. 
Easily grown throughout the U.S. 
and Canada. Room in your garden 
- to grow thousands of dollars’ 


worth. Roots and seeds for sale. 
Send 4c. for stage and get our booklet A. W., telling all 
about it. McDowell Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo. 
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ADIRONDAC 


The Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad 


The new Standard-Gauge Through Line 
between New York, Lake Placid and other 
Adirondack points. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
LAKE GEORGE 
SARATOGA SPRINGS am 7 
SHARON SPRINGS : x4 VV W/TEHALL 
COOPERSTOWN = 


and many other cool and healthful Re- 
sorts in the Elevated Region of Northern 


New York. PRYIMATOGA SPRINGS 








LAKE GEORGE 





The shortest, quickest, and best Line 
between 


NEW YORK and MONTREAL 


Observation parlor cars, complete dining and café car service. 
Oiled roadbed, Anthracite coal used exclusively, insuring 


freedom from dust and-smoke. EW 
ox. 
Send 4 cts. postage to the General Passenger Agent for Illustrated Hand- : 


book of the Northern Resorts. Apply to W. J. Muttin, Industrial Agent, 
D. & H. Co., Albany, N.Y., for camp and cottage sites in the Adirondacks. 











ABEL I. CULVER, Second Vice-Pres. J. W. BURDICK, Gen. Pass. Agt. A.A. HEARD, Ass’t G. P. Agt. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


N. Y. City Ticket Office and Information Bureau, 21 Cortlandt Street. 











The Adventures of Buffalo Bill 


With an Introductory Life of the Author 
By Colonel W. F. CODY (‘ Buffalo Bill” ) 


Buffalo Bill, for years one of the best-loved heroes of boys, here writes of his own 
adventures—his early life at Fort Leavenworth, scouting on the plains and fighting 
with Indians. An absorbingly interesting book for boys, which possesses the 
additional merit of being true. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 60 cents 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


Extracts from Adam’s Diary 
By MARK TWAIN | 


Se we 
‘‘One of the funniest pieces of writing that has come from the pen of the veteran humorist, declares the 
Philadelphia Record of these extracts from the diary which Adam kept in the Garden of Eden, and in which 





he recorded his first impressions of Eve. 
wildest sort, but as such it is an undoubted masterpiece.” IMlustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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“© Of course, it is all nonsense,” says the critic, ‘‘ burlesque of the | 





Boston Anatomy 


Tue following anecdote is being told of a 
youthful Bostonian who was asked by he 
schoolteacher, during a lesson in physiology, 
to describe the divisions and constitution of 
the human body. 

“ The body,” she answered, confidently, “ is 
divided into three sections: the head, th 
thorax, and the abdomen. The head contains 
the eyes, ears, nose, mouth, and brains, — if 
any; the thorax contains the lungs and the 
heart; the abdomen contains the stomach 
and the vowels, which are five: a, e, i, 0, 
and u.” 





Unorthodox 


A Sunpay-scnoon teacher who wished to 
impress on one of her scholars the nature 
of the Trinity, interrogated the boy in 


order to test his comprehension of the point. - 


“Do you understand,” she said, “ that 
your Heavenly Father, and our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the Holy Ghost are one and the 
same?” j 

“ Well, no,” answered the boy after a mo- 
ment’s reflection; “‘ they ain’t the same, but 
they’ve got the same job.” 





About Mustaches 


LAWRENCE BARRETT, according to a cur- 
rent anecdote, once received from a woman 
friend in England, for whom he had a senti- 
mental interest, a note in which she referred 
to the popular aversion to the wearing of 
mustaches, 

“As for me,” commented the lady, “I 
have never set my face against mustaches.” 
To which the famous actor made haste to 
reply that upon his next visit to England 
he would see that she was not denied an 
opportunity to make the experiment. 

Within three weeks he received another 
note, highly indignant in tone. 

“T thought,” wrote his English friend, 
“that I was corresponding with a gentle- 
man, and I now see my mistake. Besides, 
you don’t wear a mustache.” 





A Goat Story 


A WELL-KNOWN suburbanite who had been 
greatly troubled by the depredations of a 
neighbor’s goat was driven to desperation 
one day when he learned that the animal 
had consumed a favorite red-flannel golf- 
coat of his. Determined on the goat’s de- 
struction, he employed an _ unscrupulous 
small boy who lived in the neighborhood to 
secure him to the railroad track just before 
the daily express was due. Some days af- 
terwards a friend inquired with interest if 
the goat had been effectually disposed of. 

“Not on your life,’ was the disgusted 
answer; “that goat has a charmed life. He 
coughed up that red golt-coat of mine and 
flagged the train.” 





Stutterers 


AccorvING to a current anecdote, the 
Honorable Joseph H. Choate met in the 
street not long ago a friend who is a con- 
firmed stutterer. Button-holing the am- 
bassador to Great Britain as he was turning 
a corner, the unfortunate gentleman spoke as 
follows: 

“T s-ss-ay, Ch-choate, c-c-can you g-g-g- 
give m-me h-h-half an hour for f-f-f-f-five 
m-m-minutes’ ¢-¢-c-c-conversation ?” 

Another story is told by a_ well-known 
cabinet officer. He reports the following 
conversation as taking place during 4 
chance meeting between stutterers: 

First Stutterer: “ Y-you w-w-want to try 
D-D-Doctor B-B-B-rown, old c-c-chap, for 
that s-s-stuttering of y-y-y-yours.” 

Second: “I-I-Is he a-a-a-ny g-g-g-good?” 

First: “S-S-S-Shure; he’s f-f-f-ine—b-b- 
best in the b-b-business; h-he c-c-c-c-cured 
m-m-me.” 
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How the Czar Treats His 
Soldiers 


‘ue brutal treatment to which soldiers in 
the Russian army are subjected is illus- 
trated by the following incidents, the result 
of personal observation: A young Jew, Flaim 
Flaykin, was the victim. Flaim Flaykin’s 
parents were well-to-do Orthodox people, 
who failed to give to their son any secular 
education. Flaim was undersized in stature, 
his chest lacked two inches of the legal form, 
and he was generally weak and ailing. How- 
ever, he was accepted into the army on ac- 
count of his being a Jew. Flaim Flaykin 
saturally turned out to be an indifferent 
recruit. He always returned from drill too 
tired to stand. Nevertheless, the sergeant- 
major was in the habit of making him do all 
kinds of hard work, as carrying water, wash- 
ing the floors, ete. Following the lead of 
the sergeant, all the other soldiers persecuted 
Flaykin. Everybody tried to hurt him in 
one way or another, Flaim Flaykin was 
fairly successful in gymnastics. However, 
there was one exercise he apparently could 
not master. This was jumping over a rope. 
Once the sergeant-major decided “to teach 
the Jew a lesson.” 

“Well, Jew, jump now. Hurry up!” com- 
manded the sergeant. Flaykin ran with all 
his might in order to gain impetus for the 
jump, but, as usually, stopped short before 
the rope and failed to jump. 


A “Practical Joke” 

“T will show you how to do it,” said the 
sergeant, and he brutally hurled Flaim 
Flaykin across the rope as a log of wood. 
The poor man struck the floor with a thud. 
The soldiers seemed to enjoy the practical 
joke immensely, while Flaykin rose with dif- 
ficulty and retired to his cot, where he cried 
like a child. 

“That was a good jump for a Jew, was 
it not?” laughed the sergeant. 

Once the sergeant-major came in late in 
the evening, much the worse for drink. 

“Flaykin, did you wash the floor to-day?” 
shouted he. 

“Yes, sir, sergeant - major!” 
Flaykin, timidly. 

“How many times did I tell you that the 
floors ought to shine? But you leave all the 
dirt on the floor. You—” Here followed 
a series of vituperative epithets that must 
be omitted. Flaykin was pale and silent, 
while the other soldiers, in expectation of 
“some fun,” watched the scene with inter- 
est. The sergeant compelled the unfortunate 
Flaykin to jump all over the floor of the 
barracks, holding in one hand a pailful of 
water weighing about twenty pounds. 

Every time Flaykin stumbled the sergeant 
struck him in the face with a dirty mop. 

Flaim Flaykin, who had endured all the 
previous treatment with wonderful meekness, 
could not stand that last insult. He shot 
himself the same night. 


answered 


“Military Discipline” 

The educational methods used in the Rus- 
sian army cannot perhaps be better char- 
acterized than by the drill called “ litera- 
ture” (slovesnostj). The literature of the 
barracks consists in certain cut-and-dried 
formulas defining the duties of a soldier, 
his relation toe superiors, the inner and for- 
eign enemy, ete. It also includes informa- 
tion about the members of the Czar’s family, 
the various military authorities, ete. ete. 
The recruits are required to learn these 
formulas by heart and repeat them like 
parrots. These recitations are not by any 
meas an easy task for illiterate peasants 
of Russian extraction, but for non-Slavic 
recruits “literature” is harder than any 
drill, j 

A soldier named Livonians, who did not 
understand a word of Russian, was beaten 
by the drill-sergeant into insensibility for 
failing to answer the question, “What is 
military discipline? . 

“What else can we do!” a sergeant was 
hears! to ask. “How can you have pa- 
liens with a fellow who cannot compre- 
hend what you tell him? Our officers de- 
man? that the young soldiers shall know 
how to answer questions like, What is dis- 
ipline? Tf they fail to answer correctly 
and promptly, we old soldiers are punished.” 
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Progress of Science 


Alcohol for Automobiles 

WITHIN recent years the production of 
alcohol in Germany has been stimulated by 
beneficial legislation, whereby for industrial 
purposes it is free of revenue duty, and the 
result has been that in addition to an ex- 
tensive use in chemical and manufacturing 
processes it is being increasingly employed 
for small internal combustion motors. <Alco- 
hol has been found particularly useful for 
automobiles, and as the combustion under 
full load is practically complete, there are no 
offensive odors as in the case of gasoline and 
naphtha. Since gasoline has a higher heat 
of combustion than alcohol in the ratio of 
2 to 1, to perform the same work a greater 
weight of the latter is required, but this is 
diminished by the fact that with alcohol a 
greater amount of heat is obtained in the 
form of work. Consequently, it takes four 
parts of alcohol by weight to accomplish the 
same amount of work as three ‘parts of 
petroleum, and the question resolves itself 
into one of cost, in-Germany this being in 
favor of alcohol. Furthermore, the question 
has to be considered in European countries 
such as Germany, that petroleum is a foreign 
product, while alcohol is produced from the 
extensive fields of potatoes which are uni- 
versally cultivated throughout the empire. 
For an alcohol motor there are certain dif- 
ferences from the internal combustion motor 
using petroleum. As there is water present 
with the alcohol more heat is required to 
evaporate it so as to render it ready for 
explosion, but this is readily supplied by 
either the exhaust gases or from the cylinder 
walls. Also a greater degree of compression 
for the air and alcohol vapor is required 
than is necessary with. gasoline. It would 
appear that the alcohol motor has_ been 
sufliciently developed to compete with other 
internal combustion motors for automobiles 
where the fuel can be provided at a suitable 
price and this is now a matter of industrial 
and legislative conditions. 


To Steady Steamships 

To lessen the rolling of steamships in a 
sea, an interesting device has been designed 
by Herr Otto Schlick, a German naval archi- 
tect, and consists of installing a_ rapidly 
rotating fly-wheel in the hold of the vessel. 
This involves making use of the principle 
of the gyroscope familiar in the toy some- 
times known as the Archimedean top, where 
a fly-wheel whose weight is concentrated near 
its circumference is mounted in gimbals so 
that it is free to rotate in any plane. Herr 
Schlick proposes to mount a fly-wheel carried 
on a vertical axis in a frame which is sus- 
pended on a horizontal axis transverse to 
the length of the vessel, the whole mechan- 
ism being placed at the bottom of the hold. 
To rotate the fly-wheel with the necessary 
high speed, electric motors or steam turbines 
would be employed. There would be hy- 
draulie brakes and band brakes to restrain 
and regulate the motion of the fly-wheel 
when necessary. The effect of the rapidly 
rotating fly-wheel is to develop forces that 
would oppose the oscillation of the vessel, 
making it slower and reducing its extent 
materially. An elaborate calculation was 
made of the size and weights of such a fly- 
wheel, and Herr Schlick has ascertained that 
for a steamer of 6000 metric tons (5905.5 
English tons) a fly-wheel 4 metres (15.12 
feet) in diameter, weighing 10 metric tons 
(9.842 English tons) and moving with a 
peripheral velocity of 200. metres (656 feet) 
per second would have a most marked effect. 
The work so far accomplished has_ been 
purely theoretical and experimental, but it 
is thought that a practical application of the 
idea could be made to cross-channel steamers 
where the motion is so unpleasant a feature. 
The gyroscope principle is used in automobile 
torpedoes, and was also a feature of the un- 
successful steamer designed and constructed 
by the late Sir Henry Bessemer, where the 
cabin was suspended so as to be free from 
motion. In the case of ' paddle-wheel 
steamers, which have much less tendency 
to roll than screw vessels, Herr Schlick 
claims that much of this increased stability 
is due to the gyroscopic effect of the paddle 
wheels. 
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LEADING HOTELS 





New York, N. Y. 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 634d Street, New York City 
VELEPH [N 1EVE Z 


ONE 1 VERY ROOA 


A Family and Transient Hotel 


Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards 
COMBINATION BREAKFAST 


Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 


Restaurant noted for exceiience of cutsine, efficient service, and moderate 


prices. Only ten minutes to theatres and shops. 
. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 





Boston, Mass. 





Convenient to large Stores, 


BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 


EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


Modern in every detail. 

Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay Srations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 











SHAVING 


STICK 





The acme of luxury, 
convenience 
and 
economy. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, 
Shaving Tablets, Toilet 
Waters, Taleum Powder, 
Jersey Cream Toilet Soap. 
Write for booklet 
“* How to Shave” 


Tue J. B, Wittiams Co, 
GLASTONBURY, CONN, 
































ae 
To sweetly wedge your way into 


her affections keep her well 
provided with 








Chocolates 
and Confections 


Sold everywhere. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut St., Phila. 

















BORATED 
TALCUM 


 Alositive Relief 


—e~ For = 


. seam lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free, 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 











“v PISO’S CURE FOR » 


‘ CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. wo 
Best tes Good. Use Ps 


Cough Syrup, 
w in time. Sold by druggists. 


ae of ©) 1-10), 1 ole), eee 








READ 


“Sir Mortimer” 


By MARY FOHNSTON 
Author of “To Have and To Hold” 








FOR MEN 


OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 






























































































































HARPER‘’S 


WEEKLY 











SUITABLE FOR WRITING IN EVERY POSITION; 
GLIDE OVER ANY PAPER}; NEVER SCRATCH 
OR SPURT. 

Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL- 
PoInTED pens are ahead of all others 
FOR EASY WRITING. 

Assorted sample box for 25 cts. 


H. BAINBRIDGE & C0., 99 William St.,New York 


AND ALL STATIONERS. 


HOLOER 


ANTI —-_ ; 4 = 
= TTINC , 5 
5 Presi ¢ es he ; RMfSTON & GLASS 
ee DON 


4 age FEDERATION. 


pre ot —————_, _ LON 




























Between New York and Chicago in 24 Hours. . . 
Via New York Central—Lake Shore Route, . . 


Automobiles 


have the most improved, durable engine on the market, with 
ALL of the latest features. Simple, economical to operate—the 
result of years of experience. Controlled by one lever. 
Tonneau No. 2, 
: I2h. p. 
‘‘Two Fredonias entered New York- aad $1250 


Pittsburg Endurance Run—two Fre- 
donias finished, showing 100 per cent. 
efficiency for Fredonia cars.” 


FREDONIA MFG. CO. 
155-165 Market St., Youngstown, 0. 


Send for Catalog F. 








Mammoth 





Cave 


One of America’s greatest 
wonders is located in Edmonson 
County, Kentucky, 90 miles south 
of Louisville. This Company has 
just issued a very interesting 
booklet of 32 pages descriptive 
of the Cave. This booklet is well 
illustrated with many fine half- 
tone cuts, is printed on enameled 
book paper and design on cover 
is in three colors and very at- 
tractive. If you want acopy send 
10 cents in silver or stamps to 


C. L. STONE, Gen’! Pass. Agent 


Louisville& Nashville R.R. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. 











Good Operators Say 


that they can do more and 
better work with less 
effort on the 


Remington 


than on any other writing 
machine. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 














SoTERA Tes 
ny ZAG a © yr, 
ISLAND %22 S320" 
COOLEST ATLANTIC COAST RESORT 
RECREATION BY DAY REST BY NIGHT 
Unique Natural Attractions Combined With Splendid Train Service 
Books sent ( LONG ISLAND (Illustrated description), 8 cts. 
on receipt jus JE LONG ISLAND (Photographic reproductions), 6 cts 
of pustage (SUMMER HOMES (List of hotels and boarding houses), 4 cts. 
THE LONG ISLAND RAILROAD COMPANY 
HOWARD M. SMITH 268 FIFTH AVENUE =H. D. FULLERTON 
Gen. Pass. Agt. New York City Spl. Agt, Pass. Dept. 








PENNSYLVANIA CHAUTAUQUA. 





Reduced Rates to Mt. Gretna via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, 


For the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, to be held at 
Mt. Gretna, Pa., July 1 to August 5, 1904, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company will sell special excursion 
tickets from New York, Philadelphia, Chestnut IIill, 
Pheenixville, Wilmington, Perryville, Frederick, Md., 
Washington, D. C., East Liberty, Butler, Indiana, 
Connellsville, Bedford, Clearfield, Martinsburg, Belle- 
fonte, Waterford, Canandaigua, Wilkesbarre, Tom- 
hicken, Mt. Carmel, Lykens, and principal intermediate 
points, to Mt. Gretna and return, at reduced rates. 
Tickets will be sold June 25 to August 5, inclusive, 
and will be good to return until August 16, inclusive. 
For specific rates, consult ticket agents. 
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“Lake Shore Limited.” 

















Yes, 


Of all 


This i: 


Send tl 
ev y 1 
of our 
Cos: to 
or :H 















Mark Cmains 
Six Funniest Bonksz 














— Budd’ nhead Wilson 
Roughing It 


Com Samyer 
—Iuuocents Abroad 


Vol. 1 i Vol. 1 
Innocents Abroad hy / Roughing St 
Hol. 2 , Bol, 2 





Six Brautifully Bound Books 


With Illustrations by Fk. W. Kemble, Peter Newell, 
B. West Clinedinst, and F. G. Brown 


Of all the books of the great humorist these are the ones that have made his name a household 
word wherever the English language is spoken. 


Cheir Fun te JImmortal— Worth Reading Cire 


This is the first time that these volumes have been put within the reach of any but the rich, and 
published in a uniform low-priced set. 


Evuerylody Can Afford Chem 


OUR OFFER “° will send you the entire set of six volumes, charges prepaid, on 


receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, 
send them back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $1.00 
every month for 11 months. In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt 
of -our request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber for one year, without additional 
Cos: to you, for either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S BAZAR, 
or i: HE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. In writing, state which periodical you want. 



























Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York City 









| HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR © 


What Sterling is to Silver 
What Bessemer is to Steel 
PRUDENTIAL is to Lite Insurance 


-’Tis the sense of saving 
that lays the Rock 
foundation of Prudential 
Protection. It will be 
a pleasure to explain 
-if you will write us. 


if he Prudentia 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Dept, T. Home Office: NEWARK. N. J. 





“Visit The Prudential’s Exhibit Palace of Education, World’s Fair, St. Louis” 





